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tion of the menance to civilization contained in autocratic control 
of the activities and destinies of mankind. 

It has caused a world-wide determination to overthrow and eradicate 
all autocratic institutions, so that a full measure of freedom and justice 
can be established between man amd man and nation and nation. 

It has awakened more fully the consciousness that the principles of democ- 
racy should regulate the relationship of men in all their activities. 

It has opened the doors of opportunity through which more sound and 
progressive policies may enter. 

New conceptions of human liberty, justice and opportunity are to be 
applied. 

The American Federation of Labor, the one organization representing 
Labor in America, conscious that its responsibilities are now greater than 
before, presents a program for the guidance of Labor, based upon experience 
and formulated with a full consciousness of the principles and policies which 
have successfully guided American trade uniopism in the past. 


Democracy in Industry 


Two codes of rules and regulations affect the workers; the law upon 
the statute books, and the rules within industry. 

The first determines their relationship as citizens to all other citizens 
and to property. 

The second largely determines the relationship of employer and employe, 
the terms of employment, the conditions of labor, and the rules and regu- 


lations affecting the workers as employes. The first is secured through 
(129) 


Te world war has forced all free peoples to a fuller and deeper realiza- 
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the application of the methods of democracy in the enactment of legislation, 
and is based upon the principle that the laws which govern a free people 
should exist only with their consent. 

The second, except where effective trade unionism exists, is established 
by the arbitrary or autocratic whim, desire or opinion of the employer and 
is based upon the principle that industry and commerce can not be success- 
fully conducted unless the employer exercises the unquestioned right to estab- 
lish such rules, regulations and provisicns affecting the employes as self- 
interest prompts. 

Both forms of law vitally affect the worker’s opportunities in life and 
determine their standard of living. The rules, regulations and conditions 
within industry in many instances affect them more than legislative enact- 
ments. It is, therefore, essential that the workers should have a voice 
in determining the laws within industry and commerece which affect them, 
equivalent to the voice which they have as citizens in determining the legis- 
lative enactments which shall govern them. 

It is as inconceivable that the workers as free citizens should remain 
under atuocratically made law within industry and commerce as it is that 
the nation could remain a democracy while certain individuals or groups 
exercise autocratic powers. 

It is, therefore, essential that the workers everywhere should insist 
upon their right to organize into trade unions, and that effective legislation 
should be enacted which would make it a criminal offense for any employer 
to interfere with or hamper the exercise of this right or to interfere with 
the legitimate activities of trade unions. 


Unemployment 


Political economy of the old school, conceived by doctrinaires, was 
based upon unsound and false doctrines, and has since been used to blind- 
fold, deceive and defeat the workers’ demands for adequate wages, better 
living and working conditions, and a just share of the fruits of their labor. 

We hold strictly to the trade union philosophy and its Sovioget politi- 
cal economy based upon demonstrated facts. 

Unemployment is due to underconsumption. Underconsumption is 
caused by low or insufficient wages. 

Just wages will prevent industrial stagnation and lessen periodical unem- 
ployment. 

Give the workers just wages and their consuming capacity is corre- 
spondingly increased. A man’s ability to consume is controlled by the 
wages received. Just wages will create a market at home which will far 
surpass any market that may exist elsewhere and will lessen unem- 
ployment. 

The employment of idle workmen on public work will not permanently 
remove the cause of unemployment. It is an expedient at best. 

There is no basis in fact for the claim that the so-called law of supply and 
demand is natural in its operations and impossible of control or regulation. 

The trade union movement has maintained standards, wages, hours 
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and life in periods of industrial depression and idleness. These in themselves 
are a refutation of the declared immutability of the law of supply and demand- 

There is in fact no such condition as an iron law of wages based upon a 
natural law of supply and demand. Conditions in commerce and industry, 
methods of production, storing of commodities, regulation of the volume 
of production, banking systems, the flow and direction of enterprise influenced 
by combinations and trusts have effectively destroyed the theory of a natural 
law of supply and demand as had been formulated by doctrinaire economists. 


Wages 


There are no means whereby the workers can obtain and maintain 
fair wages except through trade union effort. Therefore, economic organ- 
ization is paramount to all their other activities. 

Organization of the workers leads to better wages, fewer working hours, 
improved working conditions; it develops independence, manhood and char- 
acter; it fosters tolerance and real justice and makes for a constantly grow- 
ing better economic, social and political life for the burden-bearing masses. 

In countries where wages are best, the greatest progress has been made 
in economic, social and political advancement, in science, art, literature, edu- 
cation, and in the wealth of the people generally. All low wage-paying 
countries contrasted with America is proof for this statement. 

The American standard of life must be maintained and improved. 
The value of wages is determined by the purchasing power of the dollar. 
There is no such thing as good wages when the cost of living in decency 
and comfort equals or exceeds the wages received. There must be no reduc- 
tion in wages; in many instances wages must be increased. 

The workers of the nation demand a living wage for all wage-earners, 
skilled or unskilled—a wage which will enable the worker arid his family 
to live in health and comfort, provide a competence for illness and old age, 
and afford to all the opportunity of cultivating the best that is within mankind. 


Hours of Labor 


Reasonable hours of labor promote the economic and social well-being 
of the toiling masses. Their attainment should be one of Labor’s principal 
and essential activities. The shorter work-day and a shorter work-week 
make for a constantly growing higher and better standard of productivity, 
health, longevity, morals and citizenship. 

The right of Labor to fix its hours of work must not be abrogated, 
abridged or interfered with. 

The day’s working time should be limited to not more than eight 
hours, with overtime prohibited, except under the most extraordinary emer- 
gencies. The week’s working time should be limited to not more than 
five and one-half days. 


Women as Wage-Earners 


Women should receive the same pay as men for equal work performed. 
Women workers must not be permitted to perform tasks disproportionate 
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to their physical strength or which tend to impair their potential mother- 
hood and prevent the continuation of a nation of strong, healthy, sturdy and 
intelligent men and women. 

Child Labor 

The children constitute the nation’s most valuable asset. The full 
responsibility of the government should be recognized by such measures 
as will protect the health of every child at birth and during its immature 
years. 

It must be one of the chief functions of the nation through effective 
legislation to put an immediate end to the exploitation of children under 
sixteen years of age. 

State legislatures should protect children of immature years by pro- 
hibiting their employment, for gain, under sixteen years of age and restrict- 
ing the employment of children of less than eighteen years of age to not more 
than twenty hours within any one week and with not less than twenty hours 
at school during the same period. 

Exploitation of child life for private gain must not be permitted. 


Status of Public Employes 


The fixing of wages, hours and conditions of labor for public employes 
by legislation hampers the necessary exercise of organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Public employes must not be denied the right of organization, free ac- 
tivities and collective bargaining and must not be limited in the exercise 
of their rights as citizens. 


Cooperation 

To attain the greatest possible development of civilization, it is essen- 
tial, among other things, that the people should never delegate to others 
those activities and responsibilities which they are capable of assuming 
for themselves. Democracy can function best with the least interference 
by the state compatible with due protection to the rights of all citizens. 

There are many problems arising from production, transportation and 
distribution, which would be readily solved by applying the methods of co- 
operation. Unnecessary middlemen who exact a tax from the community 
without rendering any useful service can be eliminated. 

The farmers through cooperative dairies, canneries, packing houses, 
grain elevators, distributing houses, and other cooperative enterprises, 
can secure higher prices for their products and yet place these in the con- 
sumer’s hands at lower prices than would otherwise be paid. There is 
an almost limitless field for the consumers in which to establish coopera- 
tive buying and selling, and in this most necessary development, the trade 
unionist should take an immediate and active part. 

Trade unions secure fair wages. Cooperation protects the wage- 
earner from the profiteer. 

Participation in these cooperative agencies must of necessity prepare 
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the mass of the people to participate more effectively in the solution of the 
industrial, commercial, social and political problems which continually 


arise. 
The People’s Final Voice in Legislation 


It is manifestly evident that a people are not self-governing unless 
they enjoy the unquestioned power to determine the form and substance 
of the laws which shall govern them. Self-government can not adequately 
function if there exists within the nation a superior power or authority 
which can finally determine what legislation enacted by the people, or their 
duly elected representatives, shall be placed upon the statute books and what 
shall be declared null and void. 

An insuperable obstacle to self-government in the United States exists 
in the power which has been gradually assumed by the Supreme Courts 
of the Federal and State governments, to declare legislation null and void 
upon the ground that, in the court’s opinion, it is unconstitutional. 

It is essential that the people, acting directly or through Congress or 
state legislatures, should have final authority in determining which laws 
shall be enacted. Adequate steps must be taken, therefore, which will 
provide that in the event of a supreme court declaring an act of Congress 
or of a state legislature unconstitutional and the people actirig directly or 
through Congress or a state legislature should reenact the measure, it shall 
then become the law without being subject to annulment by any court. 

Political Policy 

In the political efforts, arising from the workers’ necessity to secure legis- 
lation covering those conditions and provisions of life not subject to collec- 
tive bargaining with employers, organized labor has followed two methods; 
one by organizing political parties, the other by the determination to place 
in public office representatives from their ranks; to elect those who favor 
and champion the legislation desired and to defeat those whose policy is 
opposed to Labor’s legislative demands, regardless of partisan politics. 

The disastrous experience of organized labor in America with political 
parties of its own, amply justified the American Federation of Labor’s non- 
partisan political policy. The results secured by labor parties in other 
countries never have been such as to warrant any deviation from this posi- 
tion. The rules and regulations of trade unionism should not be extended 
so that the action of a majority could force a minority to vote for or give 
financial support to any political candidate or party to whom they are 
opposed. Trade union activities can not receive the undivided attention 
of members and officers if the exigencies, burdens and responsibilities of a 
political party are bound up with their economic and industrial organizations. 

The experiences and results attained through the non-partisan political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor cover a generation. They 
indicate that through its application the workers of America have secured a 
much larger measure of fundamental legislation, establishing their rights, 
safeguarding their interests, protecting their welfare and opening the doors 
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of opportunity than have been secured by the workers of any other country. 

The vital legislation now required can be more readily secured through 
education of the public mind and the appeal to its conscience, supplemented 
by energetic independent political activity on the part of trade unionists, 
than by any other method. This is and will continue to be the political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor if the lessons which Labor 
has learned in the bitter but practical school of experience are to be respected 
and applied. 

It is, therefore, most essential that the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the officers of the affiliated organizations, state federations 
and central labor bodies and the entire membership of the trade union move- 
ment should give the most vigorous application possible to the political 
policy of the A. F. of L. so that Labor’s friends and opponents may be more 
widely known, and the legislation most required readily secured. This 
phase of our movement is still in its infancy. It should be continued and 
developed to its logical conclusion. 


Government Ownership 


Public and semi-public utilities should be owned, operated or regu- 
lated by the government in the interest of the public. 

Whatever final disposition shall be made of the railways of the country 
in ownership, management or regulation, we insist upon the right of the 
workers to organize for their common and mutual protection and the full 


exercise of the normal activities which come with organization. Any at- 
tempt at the denial by governmental authority of the rights of the workers 
to organize, to petition, to representation and to collective bargaining, 
or the denial of the exercise of their political rights is repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of free citizenship in a republic and is destructive of their 
best interest and welfare. 

The government should own and operate all wharves and docks con- 
nected with public harbors which are used for commerce or transportation. 

The American Merchant Marine should be encouraged and developed 
under governmental control and so manned as to insure successful opera- 
tion and protect in full the beneficent laws now on the statute books for 
the rights and welfare of seamen. The seamen must be accorded the same 
rights and privileges rightfully exercised by the workers in all other em- 
ployments, public and private. 


Water Ways and Water Power 


The lack of a practical development of our waterways and the inade- 
quate extension of canals have seriously handicapped water traffic and created 
unnecessarily high cost for transportation. In many instances it has estab- 
lished artificial restrictions which have worked to the serious injury of 
communities, owing to the schemes of those controlling a monopoly of land 
transportation. Our navigable rivers and our great inland lakes should 
be connected with the sea by an adequate system of canals, so that inland 
production can be more effectively fostered, the costs of transportation 
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reduced, the private monopoly of transportation overcome and imports 
and exports shipped at lower costs. 

The nation is possessed of enormous water power. Legislation should 
be enacted providing that the governments, federal and state, should own, 
develop and operate all water power over which they have jurisdiction. 
The power thus generated should be supplied to all citizens at rates based 
upon costs. The water power of the nation, created by nature, must not 
be permitted to pass into private hands for private exploitation. 


Regulation of Land Ownership 


Agriculture and stock raising are essential to national safety and well- 
being. The history of all countries at all times, indicates that the con- 
ditions which create a tenant class of agriculturists work increasing injury 
to the tillers of the soil. While increasing the price of the product to the 
consumer these conditions at the same time develop a class of large land 
owners who contribute little, if anything, to the welfare of the community 
but who exact a continually increasing share of the wealth produced by the 
tenant. The private ownership of large tracts of usable land is not con- 
ducive to the best interests of a democratic people. 

Legislation should be enacted placing a graduated tax upon all usable 
lands above the acreage which is cultivated by the owner. This should 
include provisions through which the tenant farmer, or others, may pur- 
chase land upon the lowest rate of interest and most favorable terms consist- 
ent with safety, and so safeguarded by governmental supervision and 
regulation as to give the fullest and freest opportunity for the develop- 
ment of land-owning agriculturists. 

Special assistance should be given in the direction of allotments of 
lands and the establishment of homes on the public domain. 

Establishment of government experimental farms, measures for stock- 
raising instruction, the irrigation of arid lands and reclamation of swamp 
and cut-over lands should be undertaken upon a larger scale under diree- 
tion of the Federal government. 

Municipalities and states should be empowered to acquire lands for 
cultivation or the erection of residental buildings which they may use or 
dispose of under equitable terms. 


Federal and State Regulation of Corporations 


The creation by legislative enactment of corporations, without suffi- 
cient definition of the powers and scope of activities conferred upon them 
and without provisions for their adequate supervision, regulation and con- 
trol by the creative body, has led to the development of far-reaching abuses 
which have seriously affected commerce, industry and the masses of the 
people through their influence upon social, industrial, commercial and politi- 
cal development. Legislation is required which will so limit, define and 
regulate the powers, privileges and activities of corporations that their 
methods can not become detrimental to the welfare of the people. It is, 
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therefore,” essential that legislation should provide for the federal licensing 
of all corporations organized for profit. Furthermore, federal supervision 
and control should include the increasing of capital stock and the incurring 
of bonded indebtedness with the provision that the books of all corporations 
shall be open at all times to federal examiners. 


Freedom of Expression and Association 

The very life and perpetuity of free and democratic institutions are 
dependent upon freedom of speech, of the press and of assemblage and associa- 
tion. We insist that all restrictions of freedom of speech, press, public 
assembly, association and travel be completely removed, individuals and 
groups being responsible for their utterances. These fundamental rights 
must be set out with clearness and must not be denied or abridged in any 
manner. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s Compensation laws should be amended to provide more 
adequately for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases. To assure that the insurance fund derived from commerce and 
industry will be paid in full to injured workers, state insurance must sup- 
plant, and prohibit the existence of, employers’ liability insurance operated 
for profit. 

Immigration 

Americanization of those coming from foreign lands, as well as our stand- 
ards of education and living are vitally affected by the volume and char- 
acter of the immigration. 

It is essential that additional legislation regulating immigration should 
be enacted based upon two fundamental propositions, namely, that the flow 
of immigration must not at any time exceed the nation’s ability to assimi- 
late and Americanize the foreigners coming to our shores, and that at no 
time shall immigration be permitted when there exists an abnormal degree 
of unemployment. 

By reason of existing conditions we urge that immigration into the 
United States should be prohibited for a period of at least two years after 
peace has been declared. 

Taxation 

One of the nation’s most valuable assets is the initiative, energetic, 
constructive and inventive genius of its people. These qualities when prop- 
erly applied should be fostered and protected instead of being hampered 
by legislation, for they constitute an invaluable element of progress and ma- 
terial development. Taxation should, therefore, rest as lightly as possible 
upon constructive enterprise. Taxation should provide for full contri- 
bution from wealth by a tax upon profits which will not discourage indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise. There should be provided a progressive 
increase in taxes upon incomes, inheritances, and upon land values of such 
a nature as to render it unprofitable to hold land without putting it to use, 
to afford a transition to greater economic quality and to supply means of 
liquidating the national indebtedness growing out of the war. 
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Education 


It is impossible to estimate the influence of education upon the world’s 
civilization. Education must not stifle thought and inquiry, but must 
awaken the mind concerning the application of natural laws and to a con- 
ception of independence and progress. 

Education must not be for a few but for all our people. While there 
is an advanced form of public education in many states, there still remains a 
lack of adequate educational facilities in several states and communities. 
The welfare of the republic demands that public education should be ele- 
vated to the highest degree possible. The government should exercise 
advisory supervision over public education and where necessary maintain 
adequate public education through subsidies without giving to the govern- 
ment power to hamper or interfere with the free development of public 
education by the several states. It is essential that our system of public 
education should offer the wage-earners’ children the opportunity for the 
fullest possible development. To attain this end state colleges and univer- 
sities should be developed. 

It is also important that the industrial education which is being fostered 
and developed should have for its purpose not so much training for effi- 
ciency in industry as training for life in an industrial society. A full under- 
standing must be had of those principles and activities that are the founda- 
tion of all productive efforts. Children should not only become familiar 
with tools and materials, but they should also receive a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of human control, of force and matter underlying our indus- 
trial relations and sciences. The danger that certain commercial and indus- 
trial interests may dominate the character of education must be averted 
by insisting that the workers shall have equal representation on all boards 
of education or committees having control over vocational studies and training. 

To elevate and advance the interests of the teaching profession and to 
promote popular and democratic education, the right of the teachers to 
organize and to affiliate with the movement of the organized workers must 
be recognized. 

Private Employment Agencies 

Essentials in industry and commerce are employe and employer, labor 
and capital. No one questions the right of organized capital to supply 
capital to employers. No one should question the right of organized 
labor to furnish workers. Private employment agencies abridge this right 
of organized labor. 

Where federal, state and municipal employment agencies are maintained 
they should operate under the supervision of joint committees of trade 
unionists and employers, equally represented. 

Private employment agencies operated for profit should not be per- 
mitted to exist. 

Housing 

Child life, the workers’ physical condition and public health demand 
that the wage-earner and his family shall be given a full opportunity to live 
under wholesome conditions. It is not only necessary that there shall be 
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sanitary and appropriate houses to live in but that a sufficient number 
of dwellings shall be available to free the people from high rents and over- 
crowding. 

The ownership of homes, free from the grasp of exploiting and specu- 
lative interests, will make for more efficient workers, more contented fami_ 
lies, and better citizens. The government should, therefore, inaugurate a 
plan to build model homes and establish a system of credits whereby the 
workers may borrow money at a low rate of interest and under favorable 
terms to build their own homes. Credit should also be extended to vol- 
untary non-profit making housing and joint tenancy associations. States 
and municipalities should be freed from the restrictions preventing their 
undertaking proper housing projects and should be permitted to engage 
in other necessary enterprises relating thereto. The erection and main- 
tenance of dwellings where migratory workers may find lodging and nourish- 
ing food during periods of uremployment should be encouraged and suppor ed 
by municipalities. 

If need should arise to expend public funds to relieve unemployment 
the building of wholesome houses would best serve the public interests. 

Militarism 

The trade union movement is unalterably and emphatically opposed 
to ‘‘militarism”’ or a large standing army. “‘Militarism,’’ is a system fostered 
and developed by tyrants in the hope of supporting their arbitrary authority. 
It is utilized by those whose selfish ambitions for power and wordly glory 
lead them to invade and subdue other peoples and nations, to destroy their 
liberties, to acquire their wealth and to fasten the yoke of bondage upon them. 
The trade union movement is convinced by the experience of mankind 
that ‘‘militarism”’ brutalizes those influenced by the spirit of the institution. 
The finer elements of humanity are strangled. Under “militarism”’ a decep- 
tive patriotism is established in the peoples’ minds, where men believe that 
there is nobility of spirit and heroism in dying for the glory of a dynasty or 
the maintenance of institutions which are inimical to human progress and 
democracy. ‘Militarism” is the application of arbitrary and irresponsible 
forces as opposed to reason and justice. Resistance to injustice and tyranny 
is that virile quality which has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes 
in all countries and at all times. The free institutions of our country and 
the liberties won by its founders would have been impossible had they been 
unwilling to take arms and if necessary die in the defense of their liberties. 
Only a people willing to maintain their rights and defend their liberties 
are guaranteed free institutions. 

Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented 
the entire abolition of organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. A 
voluntary citizen soldiery supplies what would otherwise take its place, a large 
standing army. To the latter we are unalterably opposed as tending to 
establish the evils of “militarism.” Large standing armies threaten the exist- 
ence of civil liberty. The history of every nation demonstrates that as stand- 
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ing armies are enlarged the rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished. 
Our experience has been that even this citizen soldiery, the militia of our 
states, has given cause at times for grave apprehension. Their ranks have 
not always been free from undesirable elements, particularly the tools of 
corporations involved in industrial disputes. During industrial disputes 
the militia has at times been called upon to support the authority of those 
who through selfish interests desired to enforce martial law while the courts 
were open and the civil authorities competent to maintain supremacy of 
civil law. We insist that the militia of our several states should be wholly 
organized and controlled by democratic principles so that this voluntary 
force of soldiery may never be diverted from its true purpose and used to 
jeopardize or infringe upon the rights and liberties of our people. The 
right to bear arms is a fundamental principle of our government, a prin- 
ciple accepted at all times by free people as essential to the maintenance 
of their liberties and institutions. We demand that this right shall remain 


inviolate. 


Soldiers and Sailors 


Soldiers and sailors, those who entered the service in the nation’s 
defense, are entitled to the generous reward of a grateful republic. 

The necessities of war called upon millions of workmen to leave their 
positions in industry and commerce to defend, upon the battlefields, the na- 


tion’s safety and its free institutions. These defenders are now returning: 
It is advisable that they should be discharged from military service at 
the earliest possible moment; that as civilians they may return to their 
respective homes and families and take up their peace-time pursuits. The 
nation stands morally obligated to assist them in securing employment. 

Industry has undergone great changes due to the dislocation caused 
by war production and transportation. Further readjustments in industry 
and commerce must follow the rehabilitation of business under peaceful 
conditions. Many positions which our citizen soldiers and sailors filled 
previous to enlistment do not exist today. 

It would be manifestly unjust for the government after having removed 
the worker from his position in industry and placed him in military service 
to discharge him from the army or navy without having made adequate 
provision to assist him in procuring employment and providing sustenance 
until employment has been secured. The returned citizen soldier or sailor 
should not be forced by the bitter urgent necessity of securing food and 
clothing to place himself at a disadvantage when seeking employment. 

Upon their discharge, transportation and meals should be supplied to 
their places of residence. The monthly salary previously paid should be 
continued for a period not to exceed twelve months if employment is not 
secured within that period. 

The federal and state employment bureaus should be directed to co- 
operate with trade union agencies in securing employment for discharged 
soldiers and sailors. In assisting the discharged soldier and sailor to secure 
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employment, government agencies should not expect them to accept employ- 
ment for less than the prevailing rate of wages being paid in the industry. 
Neither should any government agency request or require such discharged 
men to accept employment where a trade dispute exists or is threatened. 
Nor should the refusal on the part of any of these discharged soldiers or 
sailors to accept employment where trade disputes exist or are threatened 
or when less than the prevailing wage rate is offered, deprive them of a con- 
tinuance of their monthly pay. 

Legislation also should be enacted which will give the nation’s defenders 
the opportunity for easy and ready access to the land. Favorable induce- 
ments should be provided for them to enter agriculture and husbandry. 
The government should assume the responsibility for the allotment of such 
lands, and supply the necessary capital for its development and cultivation, 
with such safeguards as will protect both the government and the discharged 


soldier and sailor. 
Conclusion 


No element in our nation is more vitally concerned with the problems 
of making for a permanent peace between all nations than the working 
people. The opportunities now before us are without precedent. It is 
of paramount importance that Labor shall be free and unhampered in 
shaping the principles and agencies affecting the wage-earners’ condition 


of life and work. 
By the light that has been given to it the American Federation of 


Labor has attracted to its fold over three millions of wage-earners and its 
sphere of influence and helpfulness is growing by leaps and bounds. By 
having followed safe and sound fundamental principles and policies, founded 
on freedom, justice and democracy, the American trade union movement 
has achieved successes of an inestimable value to the masses of toilers of 
our country. By adhering to these principles and policies we can meet 
all problems of readjustment, however grave in importance and difficult 
of solution, with a feeling of assurance that our efforts will be rewarded 
by a still greater success than that achieved in the past. 

Given the whole-hearted support of all men and women of labor our 
organized labor movement with its constructive program, its love for free- 
dom, justice and democracy will prove the most potent factor in protecting, 
safeguarding and promoting the general welfare of the great mass of our 
people during this trying period of reconstruction and all times thereafter. 

The American Federation of Labor has attained its present position 
of dignity and splendid influence because of its adherence to one common 
cause and purpose; that purpose is to protect the rights and interests 
of the masses of the workers and to secure for them a better and a 
brighter day. Let us therefore strive on and on to bring into our organi- 
zations the yet unorganized. Let us concentrate our efforts to organize 
all the forces of wage-earners. Let the nation hear the united demand 
from the laboring voice. Now is the time for the workers of America to- 
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come to the stand of their unions and to organize as thoroughly and com- 


pletely and compactly as is possible. 
words of Longfellow: 


Let each worker bear in mind the 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


The foregoing program was drafted by the Committee on Reconstruction, 
appointed by instruction of the Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held at St. Paul., Minnesota, June 10-20, 1918. 

The committee did not report on ‘‘ Health Insurance,’’ because that sub- 
ject, by action of the St. Paul Convention, was referred to a special committee. 

The committee's report was unanimously endorsed by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Committee on 
Reconstruction : 


Joun P. Frey 
B. M. JEWELL 
JoHN Moore 

G. W. PERKINS 
MaTTHEW WOLL 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 
James DUNCAN 
Jos. F. VALENTINE 
JouN R. ALPINE 
FRANK DUFFY 


Executive Council, A. F. of L. 
WILLIAM GREEN 
W. D. Manon 
T. A. RICKERT 
JacoB FISCHER 
DANIEL J. TOBIN 
FRANK MorRISON 





WORK—A SONG OF TRIUMPH 


By ANGELA MorGAN 


WORK! 


Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
Oh, what is so good as the heart of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


WORK! 


Thank God for the pride of it, 
For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


WORK! 


Thank God for the pace of it, 
For the terrible, keen swift race of it, 
Fiery steeds in full control, 
Nostrils aquiver to greet the goal, 


Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


WORK! 


Thank God for the swing of it, 
For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 
On the mighty anvils of the world. 
Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 
And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out, 
Work, the Titan; Work the friend, 
Shaking the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 
Rending a continent apart, 
To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk— 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 





INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


By Grorce S. BEEBY 
Minister for Labor and Industry and Associate Commissioner of the Board of Trade, New South Wales 


the concurrence of both employers 
and workmen, Australian Parlia- 
ments passed laws providing for the settle- 
ment of all industrial disputes, either by 
courts of arbitration, or by wage boards. 
These laws have been altered from time 
to time, but are still generally in force 
throughout the commonwealth. Many dif- 
ferent systems have been tried, and com- 
pulsory arbitration has had a fair trial 
Over a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
The arguments in favor of the system 
were, that it saved the community from 
the waste arising from strikes; that it 
offered the wage-earner a surer, quicker 
and less expensive method of getting im- 
proved industrial standards; and that by 
open investigation before public tribunals, 
the needs and aspirations of workers be- 
came better understood by the whole 
community. 
Today the whole question of industrial 


Msi: than twenty years ago with 


regulation is being reconsidered. After 
close association with the whole of these 


experiments, I venture to submit the 
following summary of my conclusions as 
to their effect on the State: 

Arbitration has failed as a means of 
preventing strikes. Organized labor has 
refused over and over again to accept 
the decisions of the tribunals, and has 
called innumerable strikes, although their 
duration and intensity may have been 
lessened. Little regard has been paid 
to the law which makes strikes illegal. 
No government has ever yet attempted 
to rigidly enforce the anti-strike law, and 
the public generally regard strike penalties 
with good natured contempt. It is recog- 
nized that no law can make men work, 
once they become involved in a definite 
dispute, and that the only effective line 
of action which a government can take, 
is to provide machinery for conciliation. 
Today there is a definite movement by all 
the strongly organized unions against the 
whole system. They contend that their 
most effective weapon, is the right to call 
a strike at any time, and under any cir- 
cumstances, and many of them now re- 


fuse to submit their cases to the arbitra- 
tion courts. On the other hand weaker 
unions such as shop assistants, laundry 
employes, women workers in factories, 
and restaurant employes, still rely on ar- 
bitration, as it gives them better results 
than they can achieve by striking. But 
even these workers resent the restrictions 
which the law places on their rights par- 
ticularly when they want to take part in 
a sympathetic strike. Putting the two cases 
side by side, I think that the advantages 
derived from our system, can be thus 
stated. 

The reproach of sweated industries has 
been removed from Australasia. With slight 
exception, women and children who work 
in occupations which lend themselves to 
oppression and misery are, compared with 
those in ‘‘free”’ countries, guaranteed decent 
factory conditions, reasonable hours of 
labor, and minimum wages. Child labor 
is strictly controlled and supervised, and 
in factories particularly, the tendency is 
to reduce still further the working hours 
of women and juveniles. 

The unskilled worker, the product of 
modern industrial methods, is protected 
from over-competition for employment. 
Much of his improved condition is at- 
tributable to scarcity of labor, but the 
incentive to organization, the power to 
drive a collective bargain, originated with 
the earlier arbitration awards, which gave 
him a status previously unknown. 

The constant open inquiry into wages 
and working conditions of employes has 
been of great educational value, and has 
led to more sympathetic consideration by 
the public of the workers’ agitation for a 
higher standard of comfort and to a wider 
public interest in economic problems. No 
political party, for instance, now ever 
disputes that industrial regulation of some 
kind, including the fixing of a standard 
minimum wage, is necessary and advis- 
able. Parties may differ as to the extent 
of such regulation and the nature of the 
machinery for effecting it, but no serious 
voice is ever heard against the wisdom of 
interfering with freedom of contract in 
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maintaining a reasonable standard of com- 
fort for wage-earners by law. 

On the other hand the wages fixed by 
the court have generally become standards. 
A very small proportion of workmen can 
command rates about the different minima 
prescribed. The result has been the level- 
ing down of labor to a common plane. 
The incentive to get on has been taken 
away. The best man and the worst man 
get the same rate of pay, and the result 
has been reduced efficiency, and perpetual 
discontent amongst skilled workmen, par- 
ticularly those who want to get on in 
the world. 

Compulsory arbitration has also pre- 
vented employers and workmen from com- 
ing together, and trying to arrange their 
own conditions of employment. It has 
driven the parties into two hostile camps- 
They are engaged in constant litigation 
instead of friendly conferences. 

Today the whole system is in the melting 
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pot. The idea of a minimum wage and 
the standard eight-hour day will never 
be repealed. All classes and all political 
parties in Australia have finally accepted 
the principle that it is the duty of the 
state to prescribe a national minimum 
wage for an eight-hour day, and to allow 
no competition in the labor market below 
that living margin. But all the elaborate 
machinery for the general control of indus- 
trial regulation by laws falling into dis- 
repute and complete revision of the whole 
system, is inevitable. The right to strike, 
the full and free exercise of the power of 
combination by both etnployers and workmen 
will be restored, and above a living stand- 
ard fixed by a Board of Trade, the old eco- 
nomic forces will again come into play; 
with this added advantage, that arbitra- 
tion has by constant public investigation, 
educated all sections of the community 
and led to better understanding by each sec- 
tion of the difficulties and needs of others. 








EFORE we discuss the merits of the 
great issues with which this country 
is confronted, let us get ourselves in 

the proper mental attitude. If we are 

going to raise discussions before we under- 
stand issues, we shall not get very far. And 

I propose violating the very thing which I 

have just said and take this opportunity of 

protesting violently against the utterances of 
the president of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion (National Founders’ Association) two 

weeks ago which provoked and invoked a 

controversy not very creditable to the manu- 

facturing interests of this country. 

I hope the war will teach all of us a great 
many things. If it does not, the war, so 
far as we are concerned, will be a partial 
failure. I hope it will teach certain em- 
ployers that the last vestige of feudalism 
has departed from this country. Feudalism 
and democracy can not obtain in the same 
commonwealth, and unless we get into the 
consciousness of certain individuals and 
certain groups that we won't tolerate 
feudal acts or feudal thoughts, we shall 


INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM PASSED 


Address by A. ParKER NEVIN 
Former General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 





have serious times in this country. Either 
the American point of view is distinct 
and stands for separate ideals, or else 
our strivings for a great commonwealth 
of democracy for the last hundred and 
forty-four years have been undertaken 
unsuccessfully. Either we must reduce 
the group consciousness in this country, 
or we shall have to reappraise everything. 
We can not run this country on narrow 
group consciousness. The reason we won 
the war or contributed to the winning 
of the war was that all the people sub- 
ordinated their group consciousness and 
concentrated on one single objective. 

We have a curious population—all nations, 
creeds, ideals, lack of ideals, reactionaries, 
progressives, aggressives, all kinds of groups. 
But with the exception of the anarchist 
and the socialist of a certain type, we 
saw the phenomenon of approximately 
one hundred and five million people whose 
minds would function on one thing at the 
same time, and that was the winning 
of the war—and we won the war! Now 
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if we are going back to pre-bellum days 
and to such controversies, we have not 
learned our lesson. Don’t let us try to 
fool either the other man or ourselves. 
If, on the other hand, the vertical and the 
horizontal lines converge in behalf of the 
execution of a policy, a progressive policy, 
the result of our conscience in this war, 
as Mr. Gompers has said, because these 
matters are largely a matter of our com- 
posite conscience—if we do that without 
acrimony and with no sign of industrial 
feudalism, we shall make healthy and whole- 
some progress; but.let us once go back 
to those old issues, without enlightenment, 
without scientific suggestion for remedy, 
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without an appreciation of what we have 
gone through, I hesitate to predict what 
our immediate future will be. Of course, 
labor has done marvelously, and, of course, 
labor is entitled to proper and due recog- 
nition, and, of course, the standards of 
labor must be maintained. I sat at table with 
Mr. Macy and Mr. Gompers in the somewhat 
perilous spring of 1917, and had the great 
honor of being signatory to the first procla- 
mation of Mr. Gompers about “‘not rocking 
the boat.” But in the composition of those 
documents we were making an appeal for 
the standards of labor to be maintained at 
their highest point of efficiency for the dura- 
tion of the war. Why duration of the war? 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1919 


February 17, Pittsburgh, Pa., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

About March 25, Seattle, Wash., International 
Union of Timber Workers. 

April 7, Indianapolis, Ind., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

April 25, New York City, National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 6, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Asso 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 12, New York, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May 12, Dayton, Ohio, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. 

May 12, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

June 2, Chicago, Ill., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of United States and Canada. 

June 10, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

July—, Atlantic City, N. J., The National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July —, , American Federation of Teachers. 

July 7, Ballaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Chicago, 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Chicago, Ill., Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Pilate Printers’ Union of North America. 


Ill., International Jewelry 


July 21-26, Denver, Colo., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

July 21, , Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, D. C., National 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Buffalo, N. Y., Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich., International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, Md., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


Pa., National 





Self-Determination—Not State Control—Makes for 
Freedom, Justice and Democracy 


By SAMUEL GoOMPERS 
Address delivered before the Convention of Insurance Agents held in New York City, 


December 2, 1918. 


ME insurance has always been ‘one 
of the things to which man should 
apply himself. So far as I am con- 

cerned I have believed in the voluntary 
system of insurance. I do not believe 
that the government of a country should be 
absolved from performing its governmental 
functions, but I have also believed that 
what the individual citizen could do of 
his own initiative should be done by him. 

The fact that I have advocated, have 
urged and strongly contended for the 
voluntary insurance features in the or- 
ganizations of labor is an evidence of my 
devotion to the thought of ‘individual 
voluntary action. Each man of intel- 
ligence realizes that there is no such thing 
as average injury. A man who is killed is 
100 per cent dead, and for the 99 men who 
are uninjured with him and the dead man 
there is no average. Because no one knows 
to whom and upon whom a blow may fall, 
it is the moral duty of every man to en- 
deavor to associate himself with his fellows 
in order to assume voluntarily and col- 
lectively the general obligation. 

It has fallen to me at times to have co- 
operated with the men of the insurance 
associations in appearing before congres- 
sional committees and members of con- 
gress to urge that legislation contemplated 
should not discriminate against the men 
who assume this voluntary obligation. 

I am not insured in any company in 
America or of the world. I am insured in 
the union of my trade. I wish that there 
would be more of that insurance of a 
fraternal and mutual character. I am 
not insured except against fire. I do not 
know that I can give you any good reason 
why I am not, at any rate I am not. Per- 
haps it may be that I have in mind, that 
when I shall grow old and unable to earn a 
living that I shall not want—not because I 
have anything, for I think that I have 
carried out the philosophy of my grand- 
father who said that if God Almighty would 
only save him from poverty he would save 


himself from riches. Somehow or other 
I have this confidence in myself that when 
the labor movement shall no longer want 
my services, I shall be enabled to maintain 
myself, so I am before the world unafraid 
of tomorrow, today or any tomorrow of the 
future. 

May I divert from the question of 
insurance and the gene:al purposes of in- 
surance and your convention to refer to 
a subject which is uppermost in my mind 
for the present and to which I am en- 
deavoring to attract the attention of my 
fellow-citizens. I refer to the present and 
the immediate future, the situation which 
confronts not only our people but the 
people of the democracies of the world, 
and particularly our own people. 

When our very life was threatened by 
the monster marauder of modern times, 
when the right to live our own lives was ’ 
menaced, there came that clarion call 
from the representatives of our Republic— 
Men of America, to arms! The priceless 
freedom for which the Revolution was 
undertaken—the struggle not only to create 
a new nation, a new republic, but to give to 
the world a new meaning of the rights of 
nations and the rights of man—was en- 
dangered. The men of America responded 
with greater alacrity and enthusiasm than 
have ever been manifested by a great 
people in the history of the world. Within 
the shortest possible time we created an 
army, a fighting force, unparalleled in all 
times. 

The men of labor andthe women of toil and 
the men of business and the men of affairs 
threw themselves into this contest with 
such enthusiasm as to merit the com- 
mendation and veneration of the peoples 
of our allied countries. We entered the 
war and turned the tide of battle from 
impending defeat and disaster to glorious 
triumph and victory. 

And now peace is come, not technically, 
not as writ in the law, but to all intent and 
purposes the war has come to an end. 
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The imperial governments of Germany and 
Austria are no more. The governments 
in those two countries are in a fluid state 
and are incapable of taking up arms against 
the allies and the United States. They are 
stripped of power to fight. 

And now, or in a very few days, there 
will be the meeting at the peace table and 
there will be written into a treaty the terms 
of peace and the relations to exist among the 
nations of the world. Of course, we are 
all of us interested in territorial readjust- 
ments and the right of small nations to the 
opportunity to live their own lives and to 
work out their own destinies. We as the 
American people are concerned also as 
to what shall be written into that peace 
treaty in so far as it affects our people and 
our country. 

It must be borne in mind that it has 
occurred around peace treaty tables and 
in peace determining gatherings that rights 
of the peoples of some nations have been 
obliterated, that all the forces of progress, 
all the elements of democratic thought, 
all the hopes for free institutions have not 
been consummated or represented by all the 
delegates at the peace table, and that there 
is an element of—I was going to say danger, 
I prefer to say insecurity, or at least there is 
enough to cause us to pause and to keep 
our eyes riveted and our attention directed 
to what shall transpire at the peace table. 

We all are convinced that in the repre- 
sentatives of the other countries at the 
peace table all the elements of reaction 
have not surrendered the field, and that the 
United States’ representatives at the peace 
table can not dominate the whole con- 
sideration and determination of the peace 
conference. Fortunately, in the head of 
our mission, without regard to parties, 
politics, without regard to prejudices or 
preconceived notions of whatever kind, we 
have had during the world war as the leader 
of American thought and American spirit, 
that wonderful interpreter and spokesman 
for democracy, the President of the United 
States. Under the circumstances it is well 
that the man who indelibly impressed upon 
the conscience of the world the meaning of 
the term democracy, the man who held 
steady to the line and to the purpose and 
to the idealism of the struggle, is the one 
who will head our delegation and be at the 
peace conference. I am free to say that my 


confidence and my hope are vested in him 
during the trying days of peace. 

We were able to concentrate our effort 
for the war and fight for the principles of 
our own country,—freedom to live our own 
lives—and threw the weight of our physical 
force, our wealth and our spirit in the 
balance. We have won, and it is good for 
us men to understand that we should be 
alert, be vigilant and see to it that the 
sacrifices we have made to win the war will 
not be lo8t or stolen around the peace table. 

It is only a couple of weeks since I have 
returned from Europe from the battle- 
field—Belleau Woods, beyond No Man’s 
Land, beyond the Hindenburg line, in 
the first line trenches and on the front ram- 
parts, nearer the enemy army than the 
soldiers were at that moment. I have seen 
devastated cities, destroyed towns where 
there is not one stone standing upon any 
other. It was vandalism. It was as if a 
cataclysm. had visited those places. Nine 
years ago, as a delegate from American 
Labor, I had the advantage and the oppor- 
tunity of going through Pompeii, the city 
of the dead. It has not changed since that 
time, at least so I have been told by those 
who have visited it in the past six months. 
Pompeii, the city of the dead, has more 
evidence of recent habitation than have the 
cities in France and Belgium which have 
been destroyed by the autocratic militarist 
machine of Germany. It is impossible to 
conceive even the slightest impression of 
the wanton destruction that has gone on. 

We have no idea of space; we speak of 
space as in millions and billions of miles, 
but the human mind does not conceive that. 
We speak of great areas, but no one can 
comprehend that. We have the limitations 
of our vision and understanding. Only 
here and there is there one who can visualize 
or imagine space and distance. I have seen 
pictures of destroyed cities and towns and 
villages in France and in Belgium. I have 
read descriptions and I have heard oral 
statements but it mever occurred to me 
that it was possible that there could be such 
destruction as I have witnessed in the cities, 
towns and villages destroyed by the Ger- 
man armies. Well, then, I shall not dis- 
cuss indemnities but there certainly must be 
restitution. 

The crime of ’71 when France was out- 
raged by the theft of Alsace-Lorraine; the 
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outrage of Serbia and Roumania; the in- 
vasion and destruction of so much of 
Belgium ; the enslavement of Belgian workers; 
the taking from Italy of Trentino, Fiume 
and Trieste; the sinking of the Lusitania— 
are these not to be paid for, or are we to sit 
supinely by and condone these crimes 
against civilization? 

Of course, we are too civilized, too 
humane, to enter into Germany, destroy 
her cities, towns and villages, ravish 
her women, slaughter her children, but 
my opinion is that in lieu of that the people 
of Germany who have permitted these out- 
rages to have been committed in their 
name, will have to bear some of the stings 
of defeat from the outraged world. 

The peoples of the world, if given an 
opportunity, will work out their salvation, 
they will solve the problems by which they 
are confronted. The question is that every 
man must do his duty, every woman must 
do her duty, every American man and 
woman must be on the alert, and every 
man and woman must aid in solving the 
problems of our lives that this great sacri- 
fice which we have made during the period 
of the war may not have been made in vain, 
but that it must bring about new relations 
between man and man, between the worker 
and the business man who cooperated with 
each other in order that victory should be 
made sure. 

There must come better times in the 
condition of workers, day by day, year by 
year, and no body of men knows the im- 
portance of that fact better than do. the 
insurance men. There is no greater mor- 
tality or greater injury than among the 
underfed, undernourished and the people 
who are living in insanitary suroundings. 
Good food, food that builds up men and 
women and children; good homes, clean, 
sanitary homes, comfortable homes; sani- 


tary workshops and factories, mills and mines, 
where the work is made secure, the air and 
light good, where life and limb are regarded as 
precious—these are some of the problems 
with which you, as insurance men, have as 
good an understanding as any people or 
group of people to help to solve. 

There is no element in all our country 
which contributes so much to improve the 
health, standards, surroundings and safety 
of the workers and the masses of the people 
as the much misunderstood and much mis- 
represented organized labor movement of 
the United States. That is our chief con- 
cern and it is for these things we are pri- 
marily organized. We are contributing 
more to the success of your institutions 
than any other body of men. That is our 
work, and we are going to continue to do 
that work. We ask the cooperation of 
patriotic Americans and of the men and 
women in all pursuits to carry on this work 
of ours, to live our lives as free men and 
free women, and to work out our destinies; 
to meet and solve the problems as they arise 
day by day, and when we shall have reached 
the highest stage of our development and 
our civilization, we shall have established a 
greater unity of spirit and action among all 
our people to Americanize America with 
one language and one spirit. 

Teach any language as an additional 
accomplishment to any of our people, but 
first and foremost teach the language of our 
country. We must understand the national 
spirit and yet not circumscribe our ac- 
tivities of mind and thought as well as our 
physical future life. Not alone to our 
fellows who are here but to the international 
idea, spirit and fraternity, must come the 
concept to keep our own house in order. 
With that simple task I leave the thought 
with you and thank you for the‘courtesy of 
your attention. 








“Qne precedent creates another. 
tute law. What yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. 
posed to justify the most dangeious measures and whee they do not suit 
exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 

“Be assured that the laws which protect us in our civil 1ights grow out 
of our constitution, and they must fail or flourish with it.” —/unius. 





They soon accumulate, and consti- 
Examples ate sup- 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE world war is over. The great World’s Peace Congress is now 

meeting in France. As nations during a state of war have pitted 

against one another vast armies of men in deadly onslaught with the 
most destructive instruments of death conceivable to the human mind, so 
now at the world’s peace table there shall be at the disposition of the great 
and powerful nations the shifting of the lives and fortunes of the workers 
of humble as well as haughty nations and peoples. 

The labor movement is the great humanizing and democratizing force 
in the affairs of nations. Labor must have a place where the welfare of 
the wage-earner is concerned. It is the duty of Labor to make demands 
upon the World’s Peace Congress that whatever may affect the lives of the 
wage-earners shall only be determined by first taking counsel with the rep- 
resentatives of the wage-earners of the nations concerned. 

The American Federation of Labor Convention held in November, 
1914, three months after the war began, declared for the holding of an In- 
ternational Labor Congress to convene at the same time and place that the 
World Peace Congress should meet to {determine the terms, conditions 
and international relations which shall obtain in the bonds of peace, 
and which. shall again establish tranquillity and fraternity among all 
peoples and nations of the world. 

The American Federation of Labor has answered this call and is respond- 
ing to this duty. By the time this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
will be in the hands of its readers, the undersigned and four other members 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor—James 
Duncan, John R. Alpine, Frank Duffy, William Green—will be in Europe 
as Labor’s mission from the American Federation of Labor to meet in con- 
ference with like missions of other national labor movements to impress 
upon the World’s Peace Congress the ambitions, hopes and aspirations 
of the workers of our country and of the world. 

This great work of necessity demands that the editing and publishing 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST shall be transferred temporarily to other 
hands. It is my pleasure to announce that during my absence with my 
colleagues on this great humane and democratizing mission abroad, Mr. 
Matthew Woll, President of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America, will assume these duties. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Editor. 
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Passing as we are through the gravest crisis ever faced in the history of 
this country, Labor has not faltered. It has not 
abated any of its activities. It has not hesitated 
in the face of the most trying circumstances to stand 
loyally, faithfully and tenaciously for the rights of the toilers, for the rights 
and the liberties of all our people. 

When one contemplates the alacrity with which Congress and our 
legislatures have responded to the demands for special legislation in favor 
of the possessors of wealth and of property, while measures in the interest 
of the toilers have progressed as with a leadened heel, it is not surprising 
that the men of Labor have become impatient. 

The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly declared and em- 
phasized the fact that the efforts of the working men and women of our country 
are directed against all forms of economic and social wrongs and against 
industrial bondage. The workers have likewise exerted every possible 
effort to remove all forms of political servitude and political party slavery. 
The labor movement is a movement of the wage-earners, to work for the 
betterment of all our people. It has not kept out of politics, but it has 
avoided turning its movement into a political party. 

From the time of its inception in Pittsburgh in 1881, the American 
Federation of Labor has declared for the political rights of the wage-earners. 
Since then, it has never failed to bring home upon Congress and the legis- 
latures its political powers. Labor has never stood for what its detractors 
have so persistently asserted—‘‘No politics in the unions.” It has de- 
clared itself clearly and emphatically as being opposed to ‘‘partisan politics.” 

The American Federation of Labor is not a political party, nor has 
it ever been a tail to the kite of any political party. It is a trade union 
organization. While it holds itself free from any entangling political alli- 
ances, it firmly and unequivocally favors and supports the independent 
use of the ballot by the wage-earners united, regardless of parties, to elect 
men from the ranks of Labor to modify or amend existing laws, to enact 
new laws and to administer them in the interest of the mass of our people— 
the workers of our land. It also endeavors to secure an impartial judiciary 
that will not govern the people by the arbitrary edicts of the courts, or act 
as the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

Shall we change our methods of the past? Many of our earnest 
friends in the labor movement impatiently declare that a new path must 
be struck. Why we should change our methods is not made clear. All 
of the indictments made against the tyrannical oppression and influence 
of corporate wealth in our body politic and in our financial, industrial 


and commercial life, have again and again been endorsed by all trade unionists. 
(149) 
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The difference between the advocates of the labor party and the contenders 
of the non-partisan political policy of the American Federation of Labor, 
is not one of substance but one of procedure. 

In considering any proposed or contemplated change in the fundamental 

~ policy and form of organization, it is essential that we consider the powers, 
limitations, duties and responsibilities of the American Federation of Labor. 
How far is it wise or expedient to attempt an identification of an economic 
and political movement of the same organization? Where is the line of 
demarcation to be drawn, which will guarantee the non-interference wth 
the freedom of action of the individual, assured to all affiliated unions? 
Are we to treat our guarantees as mere scraps of paper? These are serious 
questions, not to be lightly answered or swept aside. 

Political movements are ephemeral. The trade union movement 
is not alone for today. Its continued existence is too valuable to be gambled 
in the political arena. History demonstrates that at least two labor move- 
ments, predecessors of the American Federation of Labor, have passed 
into decadence because of their adventure into the field of party politics. 
In the past, trade unions in a number of localities have plunged into the 
political arena by nominating candidates for public office.. Sad as it may 
be, it is true nevertheless, that in all of these localities they were defeated 
and the trade union movement more or less disrupted. What the result 
would be if such a movement was undertaken by the American Federation 
of Labor, involving its affiliated unions, is too portentous for contemplation. 
Are we to ignore the lessons of the past? Is it not possible that those who 
would destroy our economic movement for selfish gain would welcome 
our entry into the maelstrom of party politics, there to be slaughtered by a 
divided membership? 

The solidarity of the labor movement must not be endangered by any 
attempt to identify it with a partisan political movement. For the success 
of the trade union movement, we must have with us men of all parties as 
well as of all creeds. The labor movement should not set up any claim of 
authority to the political views and actions of its members. It is danger- 
ous to attempt to create new tests of regularity in unionism. The right 
of the humblest man to vote however he may please, to worship wherever 
his conscience dictates, must be fully safeguarded. 

We must not break faith with the membership of our movement. 

-Labor should stand firmly by the united and cohesive character of the trade 
union movement and give notice to the men of “isms” and “chisms’’ that the 
trade union movement can never be side-tracked or befogged by economic 
theories or party politics. Yes, let us continue to use all political parties, 
let us place them on record and show our people their shortcomings when 
they disregard our demands but, foremost of all, let us emphasize the indus- 
trial struggle, so that the ties of unionism will grow stronger and stronger 
each succeeding day. 

Industrial, not political unity, is the prime object to be attained. As 
union men and women we should continue to work in harmony for those 
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issues upon which we are fully agreed and ignore all questions likely to divide 
us. It is well that we hold fast and continue to its fullest development, 
Labor’s non-partisan, political program. To our fellow workers and our 
fellow citizens, let us carry the message and impress them with Labor's 
slogan: 

“Stand faithfully by our friends, oppose and defeat our enemies.” 





Thorold Rogers tells us of the golden age of England in the fifteenth century 
when eight hours was the working day in town and country 
and when men were dear and living was cheap. But in 
that golden age the worker was not a free man. He 
was a creature of the soil. He was a fixture of the property, sold with its 
sale to any new owner. In fact he was a slave. 

The worker today is a free man. He has equal rights with all other 
citizens. He is no longer a creature of the soil. However, the full and free 
exercise of his rights is limited by his economic standing in the community. 
If he be rich and freed from the pangs of hunger, he may exercise his 
rights in full. If his means of livelihood be limited, his rights are correspond- 
ingly restricted. The great problem of the workers, the great task of all 
lovers of freedom and of democratic nations, is to provide all peoples with 
ample opportunities to assure their economic independence, which in turn 
will enable the full and free exercise of their rights as free men in all their 
relations of life and activity. 

How best to obtain this end has been the ultimate goal of philosophers 
and the dream of poets. Economic theorists have vied with each other 
in seeking the solution while many employers and the possessors of wealth 
and property have cunningly schemed to enlarge their wordly possessions 
and to attain for themselves an ever-increasing power to rule the destinies 
of others without concerning themselves with the advancement of the general 
welfare. 

Distracted neither by the dream of the poet nor the subtle speculative 
logic of the ecoriomic or political philosopher, nor deterred by the cunning 
schemes of the possessors of wealth, the wage-earners, accustomed to dealing 
in a practical way with whatever task presents itself for solution, have 
long come to realize that fine spun theories of philosophy and high-sounding 
phrases will not promote equal justice among men, or bring them that eco- 
nomic independence which is essential to a fulland free exercise of their rights. 
They have come to realize, as governments know, that organization, harmony 
of purpose and unity of action are essential to the success of any human 
undertaking. Bitter experience has taught them that if the wage-earners 
are to be permitted to exercise their rights as free men, if equal justice is 
to obtain, the workers must organize, affiliate and federate. 

The workingmen have the indisputable right to associate and organize 
into trade unjons and to endeavor collectively to attain that economic inde- 
pendence essential to their welfare. This right to organize, like all other 
rights, is worthy only by exercise. 


INSIST ON THE 
LIVING WAGE 
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Whether the workers were afforded the opportunity and availed them- 
selves of favorable circumstances in obtaining better wages by reason of 
the exigencies of the war is beside the question. The overshadowing issue 
of today is, now that the war has ended and that the economic balance 
threatens temporarily to weigh against them, shall the workers be deprived 
of the fuller opportunities of life and freedom they have gained? 

A nation can not long remain free and democratic when the many are 
dependent upon afew. Resistance to the dispossession of the many in behalf 
of a few is not only the right of the workers, but it is the duty of all lovers 
of freedom, justice and democracy. The American wage-earners who have 
fought and bled, died and sacrificed much in order that the principles of 
freedom, justice and democracy might live and grow, are fully justified in 
their resistance to the lowering of wages, the lengthening of the working 
hours and the imposition of all onerous conditions of employment. Aill 
attempts made, or to be made, by employers to deprive the wage-earners 
of our country of the greater economic freedom gained during the war, 
are false to the ideals and principles for which this nation entered the 
greatest contest between peoples and nations that history records. 

The great object of the workers today in resisting a wage reduction 
is not to prove or disprove any particular philosophy of economics. The 
workers are not interested in which particular economic theory shall be given 
preference. They have no faith in the theory advanced by Adam Smith 
that wages like anything else are governed by the law of supply and demand. 
There is at hand too much conclusive evidence that the law of supply and 
demand is not immutable and that it readily lends itself to manipulation 
and control. The wage-earners are no longer bewildered by the subtle 
logic of the wage-fund theory advanced by David Ricardo, James Mill or John 
Stuart Mill. No one in this enlightened age would attempt to advance this 
theory as a fitting answer to the wage-earners’ yearning and craving for a 
better and happier life. Neither does Labor accept the conclusion*advanced 
by La Salle in the so-called “iron law of wages” or find solace and satis- 
faction in the idealistically expounded theory of the cooperative common- 
wealth. The present movement of the wage-earners is more than a resist- 
ance to the artful demand to bring down the prices of commodities. It is 
an onward march to carry the rights of the workers to a new and greater 
height. 

The demand of the workers is for a wage which will maintain the 
American standard of living. This demand for a living wage is in fact a 
rebellion against the maladministration of life and labor by others. It 
is an insurrection against the decree of business that wages shall follow 
prices when prices know no law but competition between traders. The 
workers are tired of having themselves, their wives and children used as 
chips for our commercial, financial and industrial gamblers. Havinglaccepted 
the principle of a living wage, the next step is to maintain this living wage 
where it is established and to secure it for all workers where it does not now 


obtain. 
We note here and there the echo of the fine spun theories of Ricardo, 
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Mill and their disciples, cunningly reflected in the expressions of those who 
claim that prices are determined solely by the cost of production, and that 
to secure a lower price we must first .force down the wages of the workers. 
Of course, little or no thought is given by these advocates to the fact that 
the cost of subsistence determines the standard of life for the wage-earners. 

After all, the question may be well asked: What does it cost to produce 
an American, a man fitted to be your fellow-citizen and to help administer 
the institutions of liberty left us by our forefathers? What is the price we 
pay for children free from factory life, for mothers burdened by no duties 
outside of home, for fathers who have leisure for home and families? All 
these elements of human well-being should te taken into consideration of the 
estimate upon which to base the cost of producing an American. 

The best American authority tells us that men are born equal with 
inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Alienate one 
right, be it the humblest and smallest right of life, of liberty or of happiness, 
and the wage received is less than the living wage. The living wage is the 
right to be a man and to exercise freely and fully the rights of a free man. 
That is the living wage and to realize it is the sure and true destiny of organized 
labor. 





The immediate causes for the development of that fo:m of social revulsion 


INDUSTRIAL which has come to be known as Bolshevism are not difficult 
Democracy, to understand. The war through which we have just passed 
NOT has unsettled the national life of the peoples of all countries. 
BOLSHEVISM It has cast widespread hunger and destitution the world 
over. There exists everywhere the disposition of peoples not to revert again 
to the old order of things which were responsible for the catastrophe out of 
which the world is now emerging. 

These conditions and tendencies are emphasized by the fact that enor- 
mous profits have been made out of the war by a number of businesses; that 
the cost of living has reached an inordinate height, supplemented by a lag- 
gard treatment of wages, a bitter resistance to a reduction in working hours 
and an alarmingly increasing condition of unemployment. 

But there is another form of Bolshevism—the desire on the part of 
some employers to rule industry and society, not by the principles of democ- 
racy but through autocratic control, made possible by violence and dis- 
content. This form of Bolshevism is manifested in the concerted effort 
on the part of some employers to create discontent and trouble in the ranks 
of labor, by lowering wages, throwing men into idleness and employing 
detectives to arouse the ire and passions of the workers. Actions like those 
of the boat-owners of New York City are illustrative of this form of dangerous 
Bolshevism which threatens the continued tranquillity of our people. 

These New York boat-owners have grown rich out of the war. They 
have grown rich too fast and manifest the arrogance that seems to follow 
suddenly acquired wealth in great proportions. They have lost all sense 
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of decency and fairness and have set up themselves as the final judges over 
the destiny of over fifteen thousand employes. 

There are in, different parts of the country small groups of irrespon- 
sible employers who are deliberately plotting and resorting to the em- 
ploying of distrustful and disturbing agencies to provoke industrial disputes 
and force their settlement by the use of dynamite and other measures 
equally as violent and unlawful. It is evidently their purpose to endeavor 
to take the control of labor affairs out of the hands of men of clear vision 
who are seeking to solve these problems in a peaceful, intelligent and 
orderly way. 

It seems hardly possible, yet it is true, that when the mill workers 
of a certain city in the west filed a complaint with the National War Labor 
Board, the employer answered the complaint by charging that these workers 
were a lot of anarchists and Bolsheviks and the like. A subsequent inves- 
tigation and an examination of the records of the Department of Justice 
revealed the astounding fact that the leader of these so-called anarchists 
and Bolsheviks was a detective in the employ of the very employer who 
made the charge against him. This is Bolshevism of the worst type. 

‘Bolshevism among the employers is not confined to their associations 
and club rooms. It has found entrance even into the National War Labor 
Board, an agency created by President Wilson and charged with the public 
duty of allaying iadustrial strife and adjusting differences between employers 
and employes. Surely, we are reaching a dangerous crisis when a member 
of the National War Labor Board will lead his fellow employers to believe 
that some of the decisions of the National War Labor Board are unfair and 
do not carry with them equity and justice, and thereby discourage the sub- 
mission and settlement of industrial contests by an orderly and peaceful 
process. Yet such is the reported action and address of William H. Van 
Dervoort, a representative of the employers on the War Labor Board, before 
a meeting of the Metal Trades Association which was held recently in 
Boston. Still more astonishing is the fact that a few days after this denun- 
ciation of the War Labor Board, he assumed his position on the board and 
practiced within the things he charges against the board without. 

It is this kind of Bolshevism which constitutes the greatest menace 
to our national stability and general welfare. It is this kind of spirit which 
tends to disturb the tranquillity of our people. The spirit of revolt and of 
terrorism th:eatened here and there will only be avoided when the irritation 
which feeds the flames of discontent is removed and when the energy which 
may vent itself in violence and destruction shall have been put at work 
in a constructive way. 

The American trade union movement is that constructive force. It is 
opposed alike to Bolshevism amongst employers as well as among employes. 
It speaks for Labor and society in their real and best sense. It champions 
freedom, justice and democracy against terrorism, injustice and autocracy. 
The quicker the reactionary employers of our country will realize and 
respond to this fact, the better it will be for all concerned and for the nation 
as a whole. , 
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Inevitably in a system where the struggle for existence is a warfare without 

quarter, the trophies are in direct proportion to strength; 
ee Ais the sufferings in direct proportion to weakness. This is 

the logical development of the orthodox, political economy. 
When the Congress and the President of these United States tried to pre- 
vent the slow killing of children by the enactment of the Federal Child 
Labor Law in 1916, their work was completely undone by a majority of the 
members of the United States Supreme Court, Chief Justices Day, White, Van 
Devanter, Pitney and McReynolds. The unfo tunate attitude taken by these 
good men is the logical ovitcome of their accepted legal-economic principles 
of state rights. This pseudo-legal-economic science, with all its fictions 
and gospel of unrestrained competition, teaches the extermination of the 
weak by the strong. As a direct consequence, the children being the weakest 
workers are necessarily the worst treated, and the women being a little 
better able to take care of themselves are treated a little better. Facts 
fully bear out this painful conclusion. 

It is by the treatment accorded the helpless that we can inevitably 
tell the good or bad there is in man. The virtue of a community, state or 
nation can be measured by the same test. Measured by this rule as a nation 
we have little virtue to boast of, and having lived so long under the inspira- 
tion of that saying, “Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’’ we have progressed so far that 
we can consent that children shall be dwarfed, tortured and killed only in 
the factory, mill and workshop, but not in the family. Civilization in the 
home is that much ahead of civilization in business. 

There was a time in the history of our country when every child was a 
child. That was in the early days before our system of production became 
so highly developed and when work was chiefly done for its use and not for 
exchange and profit. It was then the birthright of every child to have ample 
time to grow to manhood and womanhood and to be required to work only 
by the exigencies of family life. 

Today, too often the workingman’s child is a drudge from its baby- 
hood. Child labor leads to the unemployment of the father and an 
increasing poverty later on in life, with discontent and revolution as 
a natural consequence. The dangers to the health and morals constantly 
besetting the working child, though less sensationally conspicuous than the 
dangers of death by fire and explosion and industrial accidents, are neither 
less deadly nor less widespread. Working children know practically nothing 
of the education of a happy home life. 

We have arrived at a time when civilization must enforce the same 
standards of protection for child life in business as it enforces in the home. 
The business men of our country and of our time must no longer be per- 
mitted to imagine the vain thing that they can put on society or business 
the responsibility of their maltreatment of children. The employer who 
engages child labor is as guilty of every wrong done to his neighbor’s child 
as if done to his own, and society can not escape the responsibility to the 
same extent of individual guilt. 
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Immediate steps are necessary for the emancipation of our tciling 
children. The promise of the future lies in the fact that the day is near at 
hand when infanticide will be prohibited to the employer as it now is to 
the father. 

While a majority of the members of the United States Supreme Court 
have declared the Anti-Child Labor Law of 1916 unconstitutional, Chief 
Justice Marshall, who in his time honored this great court, may have uncon- 
sciously pointed out the way for protecting the children of our nation when 
he said: ‘““The power to tax is the power to destroy.” We should, there- 
fore, welcome, encourage and support the bill which at the request of the 
American Federation of Labor and other associations was proposed by Sena- 
tors Lenroot, Kenyon and Pomerene and approved by the Senate which 
proposes to raise more revenue, but which will actually put a stop to this 
great evil by so taxing the products of child labor as to make it unprofit- 
able longer to employ the children of our nation. , 

Labor men and all lovers of children should immediately join hands 
with all who have come to understand the profound truth that after all the 
one thing in common in America is to afford every boy and girl of today— 
the father and mother of tomorrow—a full opportunity to embrace the true 
principles of that character essential to the future welfare of the individual 
and of our nation. - 





Organized labor makes for industrial peace. It recognizes that indus- 
COMPULSION trial tranquillity is essential to social welfare. It aims 
DESTROYS to lessen or prevent strikes wherever and whenever possible 
GENT and favors strikes only when all other conciliatory means 
have failed. 

By responding to this dictum, organized labor does not purpose to 
surrender the right to protest against or to resist a wrong or an invasion of 
its rights, nor will it permit itself to be hampered in the peaceable struggle 
for improved conditions of life and work. 

While strikes are not desirable and are favored only as a final means 
of protest and while strained relations between employers and employes 
are to be deplored, organized labor can not and will not admit the right of 
any person or any legislative body to compel the worker to remain at work 
when for any reason whatsoever the conditions of employment become dis- 
tasteful and unsatisfactory. 

The right to quit work at any time, for any reason sufficient to the 
worker himself, is the concrete expression of individual liberty. 

Organized labor is not opposed to arbitration. The workers fully 
understand that the essential feature ot arbitration is the fact that the 
final decision or award is not the will of either party, but is the fiat of an 
umpire or arbitrator. It is because of this understanding that the wage- 
earners of America are opposed to compulsory arbitration and favor arbi- 
tration only where the will of the worker may be voluntarily exercised in 
submitting differences to arbitration and abiding by the award. 
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The popularity of arbitration is deep rooted. At the back of the public 
demand for settlement of any strike or lockout, there lurks the feeling that 
in the interest of the whole community neither employers nor employes 
ought to be allowed to paralyze their own industry and to interfere with 
all other dependent or involved industries. It is when one side or the other 
persists in standing out that we usally find a clamor for ‘‘compulsory arbi- 
tration;” that is, the intervention of the power of the state. 

It is during times of public inconvenience that we usually hear the 
cry for “compulsory arbitration,” which in fact is not arbitration fat all 
but is the resort to a legal enactment of a novel kind. The question 
is then no longer the adjusting of a quarrel between employers and work- 
men, but the deliberate determination and imposition by the community 
of conditions under which the worker must give service. 

Compulsory arbitration means, in fact, the fixing of wages, hours and 
conditions of work by law. It is unwarranted interference with the rights of 
free men, a restriction of the right to the freedom of contract, a denial of 
liberty, and a return to involuntary servitude—industrial serfdom. 

Compulsory arbitration—the fixing of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions by law, despite its enthusiastic and fanatic supporters, is not an ef- 
fective panacea for strikes and lockouts. The experiences in Australia 
bear out the conclusion that compulsory arbitration has failed as a means 
of preventing strikes and lockouts. It has been demonstrated there time 
and again that no law can make men work. It has been proven that 
compulsory arbitration instead of lessening has intensified industrial strife 
and bitterness. 

There is nothing which is fraught with more danger, which results in 
more rank injustice and injury, which robs the workers of their freedom and 
destroys the ideals of democracy than compulsory arbitration by the State. 
In one case it may result in the confiscation of property; in the other, it estab- 
lishes involuntary servitude and makes industrial slaves out of free men. 

It is the constant and irreconcilable demand of the American wage- 
earners that that which assumes to be a contract shall be a real contract— 
an arrangement by which men may take the labor of others only with the 
full consent of and under conditions voluntarily approved by the workers, 
which has prevented the inauguration of compulsory arbitration in~ the 
United States. 1 

The greatest social fact of our day is that that instinctive universal 
spirit of democracy which has written so much history in the governments 
of the world, is now making history in industry. Here is involved the 
same old question which from the very beginning has confronted the 
rulers. . Shall we rule over men or with them, enslave or franchise, drive 
or lead them? 

It is only the fool of authority who thinks that compulsion will compel. 





Don’t stop buying War Savings Stamps. Buy them in addition to 
your Liberty Bonds. 





FREEDOM AND JUSTICE ESSENTIAL TO A 
STABLE GOVERNMENT 


By SaMuEL GoMPERS 


Address delivered at a meeting of the Council of Foreign Relations, held in New York 


City, December 10, 1918. 


were to say that he was not deeply 

impressed with the addresses which 
have been made this evening. I know that 
I have been. I am sure that the addresses 
form a sufficient basis for a thesis upon the 
subject of not only international relations 
or national existence but the principles of 
economics and sociology. 

I quite agree that in order to attract 
capital and enterprise a suitable govern- 
ment is essential in any country, but I also 
want to submit this thought, that no govern- 
ment can be stable unless it is based upon 
social justice to its people. A govern- 


N‘ MAN could justify himself if he 


ment which fails to take into consideration 
the welfare of the common people can not 
be a stable government and ought not to be 


so regarded. 

We see in our time great convulsions 
taking place in many countries. It is only 
in the great democratic countries of the 
world that the development takes place in 
an orderly and rational manner. In countries 
which have been ruled from the top down 
without any regard for the masses which 
make up the basis of a civilized country we 
find convulsions occurring in bloodshed- 
ding, in murder and rapine, and where the 
rights which have been discussed this 
evening are utterly disregarded. A country 
based upon the consent of the governed 
gives the opportunity for freedom—no 
country can give freedom, it can give the 
opportunities for freedom. It devolves 
upon the people having the opportunity 
for freedom to take advantage of it. A 
people having the opportunity for free- 
dom and failing to exercise that freedom. 
write themselves down as incompetent to 
have the opportunity for freedom. 

We do not fully understand all the 
import and the purport of these new move- 
ments and convulsions which are taking 
place. Shall we in America in our beloved 
Republic look upon all that has gone on and 


all which is taking place without it furnishing 
some lesson to us? I hope not—I think 
not. 

In America we have a labor movement 
founded upon the historic development of 
conditions of industry and commerce of our 
country, based upon the ideas and the 
ideals. of the American institutions; a 
labor movement that is rational, natural, 
orderly and yet insistent that the rights to 
which the workers are entitled shall be 
fully accorded. 

It was my good fortune to have been on 
the field of action in our American life 
when the project of compulsory arbitration 
was endeavored to be impressed upon the 
people and the institutions of the United 
States. A most estimable gentleman, M . 
Lusk, of New Zealand, came to the 
United States about twenty years ago 
as the spokesman and advocate of com- 
pulsory arbitration for the United States. 
I was placed in a most embarrassing 
position at that time in contending 
against his claims for the all absorbing, 
the all-pervading panacea for all the evils 
of industry. I asked Mr. Lwsk in open 
meeting in Chicago at the time that if 
a court or board in New Zealand were 
to make an award against an employer 
whether it was not true that if that award 
was to be enforced by the decree and power 
of the government that it would be con- 
fiscation of property. I asked him further 
if it was not true that if the workers would 
refuse to abide by the award of the court or 
board whether it did not involve either a 
fine or imprisonment or both. Quite re- 
luctantly I at last drew out of him that that 
is what it means. And I protested. 

I think that I was perhaps the only in- 
dividual in our country that protested at 
that time, and who first protested, against 
such a procedure. I knew it would prove 
ineffective in New Zealand and in any 
other country, and that particularly in the 
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United States of America our people, both 
employers and employes, would not stand 
for it. I knew that I was written down in 
the newspapers with much editorial unction 
as a disturber, in favor of disputes with 
employers, and that anything that looked 
like tranquillity was abhorrent to me. 

I am not a prophet nor am I the son of a 
prophet, but I do know something about 
human nature. I know something about 
man. ‘The man for instance in the Weather 
Bureau at Washington who, gathering all 
his reports day by day, predicts that tomor- 
row or the next day there is going to be a 
snowstorm is not responsbile for the snow- 
storm. 

But if I have learned the feelings and 
actions of man and I predict that in a cer- 
tain set of conditions under certain facts, 
there will result a condition unexpected by 
those who propose schemes but who are 
not responsbile for them, I am simply 
drawing inferences and conclusions based 
on a study of the problems of man and the 
relation of man to man. Now, I think in 
justice to Mr. Lusk, I ought to say that he 
came back to the United States ten years 
after and declared that he was not quite so 
sure of his ground as he was when he pre- 
viously appeared before the people of the 
United States. 

I am really gratified to hear of the splendid 
ability of the trade unions of Australia and 
Australasia to help with the problems of 
labor. It is a sort of satisfaction after 
twenty years to find that you are justified 
by evidence from witnesses from whom you 
did not expect it. 

I am afraid, and let me say this particu- 
larly because of the high commissioner’s 
presence and his magnificent exposition of 
the situation in Australia, that any patent 
method to solve the problems of the rela- 
tions between man and man, the worker 
and employer, is not going to bring about 
the desired end. What is wanted is the 
fullest opportunity for the exercise of 
freedom. I rather believe in the system 
that we have adopted in the United States 
for the period of the war in the institution 
of the War Labor Board. This board is 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of Labor, 
seated in council as was the War Labor 
Conference Board which drafted certain 
series of principles upon which the in- 


dustries of the country should be con- 
ducted in so far as they related to the 
relation between workmen and employers. 
That War Labor Conference Board proposed 
the creation of the War Labor Board, the 
personnel to be appointed by the same 
persons or organizations which appointed 
the War Labor Conference Board, an 
equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and representatives of employes. 
This proposal was put into effect by Presi- 
dential proclamation. The board func- 
tioned with the greatest degree of success 
during the term of our war. Among the 
declarations made’ by the War Labor Con- 
ference Board for the guidance of the War 
Labor Board were (I am trusting to memory 
alone): 

The right of workers to organize and 
enter into collective bargaining with em- 
ployers. 

The right of workers whether skilled or 
unskilled to a living wage—a wage consist- 
ent with the standard of life of American 
citizens. 

That women when employed in similar 
work as performed by men shall be paid the 
wages received by men, and several other 
similar fundamental declarations, the whole 
procedure being of a voluntary character 
mutually agreed upon and accepted both by 
employers and workers. 

And, gentlemen, the time has come for 
plain speaking among men of our country. 
Some of us have been given great credit, 
some entirely undue credit for what was 
done to unite the country in spirit and in 
action to win the war. That task, large as 
it was, falls into insignificance as com- 
pared to the necessity for unity to meet the 
problems of peace. We have won; and, 
without taking away one jot of the credit 
due to the men and the governments of 
our allied countries, we have done a wonder- 
ful piece of work both in our manhood and 
in our fighting power. We sent two million 
of our men over there, men whom I saw, 
men with whom I was companion in their 
trenches and on their ramparts, to arouse 
the spirit of energy, activity, devotion 
and sacrifice in order that the needs of 
our armies and the peoples of our allies 
might be supplied. We have done a 
wonderful task in that, and to no one nation 
or people is credit due more than to the 
people of the United States of America. 
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We have come out gloriously in winning a 
war for all time and for all people. 

It is true that certain advantages have 
come to the worker by reason of the im- 
mediate needs and conditions which have 
developed during the war. It is not good 
to give men the opportunity for freedom 
and then try to take it away from them. 
It is said that if you want to produce the 
best possible children it is best to begin 
with the grandparents. If you want the 
people to remain in ignorance and be 
docile, it is not safe to give them any 
particle of freedom at all. You can not 
give freedom today, or the opportunity for 
freedom and expect that the people are 
going to surrender it without protest. 

The working people of the United States 
have learned what freedom means. It 
does not appeal to them only on Inde- 
pendence Day. It appeals to them every 


day in the year. The Declaration of In- 
dependence means something to the work- 
ing people, the masses of the people of this 
country. The inalienable rights of man, 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, mean something. 


After all, what is the standard of life 
based upon the American concept of the 
standard of life? An aspiration for a 
better standing and a better status, an 
aspiration for something better in life. 
Through what instrumentality can the 
workers, the masses of the workers, as 
workers gratify their aspiration except 
through wages? If they with their $1.98 
would go into Wall Street and make an 
investment in stocks, why, then they would 
cease to be workers in that respect. But 
I am speaking of the great masses of workers 
who work and who have no interest in the 
financial world except through their work 
and through their wages. 

To fail to realize that the better standard 
of life is the aspiration of the working people 
of our country is to fail to understand a 
fundamental fact. 

Gentlemen, I have the faculty of frank- 
ness, sometimes brusqueness, but I would 
rather that you take me at what I am with 
whatever shortcomings there may be as 
one who tries to interpret the thought and 
the action of the people of our country. 
I speak as of and for the working people, 
not simply for the organized working 
people, but for the working people whether 
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they are unorganized or organized. There 
may be here and there a worker who for 
certain reasons unexplainable to us does not 
join a union of labor. That is his right. 
It is his legal right, no matter how morally 
wrong he may be. It is his legal right, and 
no one can or dare question his exercise of 
that legal right. 

It is the right of the organized workers 
who are making the sacrifice and bearing 
the brunt of every effort, to exercise their 
legal right. The unorganized workers have 
no voice to express themselves as workers. 
As soon as they assemble to express them- 
selves through an interpreter or a spokes- 
man, they are organized. Whether it be 
that organization which you and I admire 
or approve is not the question. They have 
already become organized, and associated 
expression is organized expression. They 
have no such method, they have no such 
opportunity except in the ranks of organized 
labor. In any circumstance in which they 
find themselves in need of advice or assist- 
ance they know where to come, they come 
to the men in the headquarters of the labor 
movement. 

There is not any effort which we as an 
organized body of workers can make pri- 
marily in the interest of the organized 
worker, there is not any effort which we 
can make for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of the workers (our members) but 
which must have its reflex upon the un- 
organized. 

There is not any effort which we can put 
forth to check any deterioration in the condi- 
tion of the organized but that it has its 
active influence upon the unorganized. 

There is not any law that we can ask at 
the hands of Congress, at the hands of the 
legislatures or the municipalities in the 
interests of the organized workers that will 
not have its influence upon the unorganized, 
because our country, our Congress, our 
state legislatures and our municipalities 
can not and do not enact laws for organized 
workers which do not have equal appli- 
cation to the unorganized. 

We want to establish better relations 
between the employers and the employe. 

Our movement, the American trade union 
movement as expressed by the American 
Federation of Labor and typified by it, 
is a movement of a constructive character. 
It is not only opposed to but in itself 


























































stands against any destructive methods. 

We want to live in the life of our nation, 
we want to help in the solution of the 
problems before us. This Republic of ours 
is too dear to us to hazard it upon any 
venturesome or dangerous cause. We know 
what the Declaration .of Independence 
means; we know what the constitution of 
the United States means to us; we know, 
and we knew during the war, and before, 
and now, what it would have meant if it 
had been possible for the Kaiser to have 
won in this war. We knew and we know 
that it would have meant that democracies 
in every country on the face of the globe 
would have been crushed to earth and that 
no opportunity for the exercise of freedom 
would have been permitted. 

So to us the Republic of the United 
States with the Declaration of Independence 
and the principles involved, the constitu- 
tion of our country and of the states, meant 
to us opportunity for freedom—we have 
learned it and we preach it. That is the 
basis and the thesis of all our claims to a 
higher and a better life. 

We want to work with you, if you will 
only permit us, in order to help solve these 
problems, and I may say to you, gentlemen, 
that with the power that you have to ex- 
ercise, the position you occupy in the life, 
in the industries and the commerce of our 
country, you should bear in mind that no 
matter what any one of you may hold 
there is in the mind of men the belief 
that sometime or other there is going to be 
some sort of change in the relations be- 
tween man and man, that somehow or 
somewhere or sometime there is going to 
be a recognition of the relations between 
man and man. There are some who be- 
lieve that this is going to be in a million 
years from now, some who believe that it 
is going to be in one thousand years, some 
in one hundred years, some that it will 
come in ten years; some believe that it 
will come tomorrow morning if it does not 
rain, and some think that it is going to 
occur immediately or sooner, but back in 
the head of every man is the idea that some- 
time or other there is going to be a change 
in the relations of life and industry. 

The American labor movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor and our trade unions is this. We 
believe in progress, we believe that all 
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the fruits and the results of the genius 
of past ages and of today do not belong to 
any particular class, that they belong in 
truth as a fair share, and opportunity for a 
fair share, to every man who gives service 
to society and who aids civilization. If 
you stand like a stone wall against that 
concept, as a united body against that 
presentation of thought and ideas, no one 
a with what you may have to contend 
ater. 

We present the policy of making the life of 
the masses of our people better and better 
and better. A better day today than yester- 
day, a better day tomorrow than today, 
and a better every day in the life of the 
people of our country. That is the con- 
structive policy of progress. If that policy 
of the American labor movement is op- 
posed and successfully opposed, then our 
work, our activity, our policy and our 
movement will be sent to destruction. If 
we are impotent, if we are incapable of 
securing for the workers improvements in 
their conditions, then we ought not to 
exist. I say for myself that if I were con- 
vinced this American labor movement which 
I have the honor in part to represent would 
be impotent to be of service to my fellows, 
I would quit it and abandon the organi- 
zation to its justified fate. 

It is a question of dealing with such a 
movement as represented by the American 
trade union movement—the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—or dealing with a body of 
irresponsibles or irreconcilables. If we are 
not on the right track, then those who 
represent the wildest orgy of destruction 
with no consideration for the rights of in- 
dividuals, will come to the front. It is a 
matter of choice between dealing with such 
elements or dealing with the constructive 
forces of the organized labor movement of 
our country. 

Somehow or other I am an optimist— 
I have great hopes, I have seen events which 
were deemed impossible twenty years ago 
and yet have been achieved. I have seen 
that the activities of our movement have 
made an impress upon the minds of em- 
ployers, government officials, representa- 
tives, publicists, writers and men of imagi- 
nation and idealism. I am just as hopeful 


and optimistic today of the future of the 
workers of America, of the future of the 
business men of America, and of the future 
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Republic of the United States. I am con- 
fident that we will meet together and dis- 
cuss with each other as calmly as we pos- 
sibly can the divergent views we hold upon 
great questions and undertake to deal with 
them in a manner that comports with Amer- 
ican manhood and American citizenship. 

I feel somehow that there is going to be 
a new era for America as the result of this 
war. It has quickened our thoughts; it 
has quickened our conscience. It has 
awakened within us a new concept of right 
and of justice. It has awakened us to the 
opportunities which lie before us in the 
affairs of the world. I am proud of what 
has been accomplished as a result of this 
war. Much as I deplored it and felt im- 
bittered and depressed by its having been 
begun, yet it seems to me as if it was a 
blessing in disguise, for it awakened the 
conscience, the patriotism and the idealism 
of the peoples of the democratic countries 
of the world. Perhaps under no other cir- 
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cumstance would they have been so united in 
a common cause as they were by the war 
thrust upon them. 

To have contributed even in the slightest 
degree something to the glorious victory we 
have won is enough to make any man feel 
proud that he has had the privilege to live 
and to serve in this time. 

There are so many gentlemen here tonight 
to whom I would like to refer by name and 
to their great contribution to the work in 
this world struggle and its glorious ending, 
but to mention the names of two or three 
or half a dozen and to fail to mention the 
names of so many others would prove 
invidious. I shall, therefore, abstain ex- 
cept to say that I am very proud to know 
that they are here tonight, that I am with 
them and that we are in hearty accord in 
these wonderful opportunities before us, 
confident that with the right spirit we are 
going to work out the problems confront- 
ing the American people. 





REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


meantime Congressman Kelly of Penn- 


Homes and Housing for Workers.—Frank- 
lin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, is 
urging upon Congress an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to be used for acquiring 
wet lands, dry lands and cut over lands, and 
preparing them by drainage, irrigation, 
etc., for use as small farms. In the prepa- 
ration of the soil it is intended to use such 
soldier labor as may be willing to take such 
employment, at liberal wages, and then 
offer the farms, ready for use, to the soldiers 
who have made them ready. It is believed 
that this project properly carried out would 
go far toward preventing unemployment 
in the course of demobilization. Secretary 
Lane calls attention to the fact that suit- 
able lands for such development are to 
be found not only in the far west, but 
in every part of the country. It is not 
intended that soldiers desiring to take 
advantage of such opportunities should 
travel to far distant points. Mr. Lane’s 
proposal is pending before the House 
Committee on Appropriations. In the 


sylvania has introduced H. R. 13415, to 
create a national emergency board con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of Labor, Agri- 
culture and Interior, and appropriating 
$500,000,000 for purposes similar to the 
proposal of Secretary Lane. This bill 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and a hearing was held upon it on Friday, 
January 17th, at which the American 
Federation of Labor was represented in 
its favor. 

Senate Resolution No. 194 ordered the 
building of houses for war workers to be 
abruptly stopped. After passing the Sen- 
ate the resolution was referred by the House 
to its Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. Earnest protest was made 
against any such summary disposition 
of the government’s housing work. Hear- 
ings began on January 8th and continued 
for some days. Following the suggestion 
of the representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, the committee made a 
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careful investigation of each project upon 
which the United States Housing Bureau 
was at work, and ordered the completion 
of twenty-four (24) of the projects. The 
committee also decided to recommend to 
the House that the Secretary of Labor 
report to the Congress a plan for the 
ultimate disposition of the housing property 
acquired, together with such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem practicable for foster- 
ing the erecting of dwellings for industrial 
workers in the United States. It is hoped 
that Congress will take favorable action 
on both these phases of the subject of homes 
and houses for workers before the close 
of this session. 

Industrial Vocational Rehabilitation —The 
Smith bill, Senate 4922, p: oviding for appro- 
priations to be allotted to the states in aid of 
vocational rehabilitation for injured indus- 
trial workers, was favorably reported to 
the Senate on December 26, 1918. It still 
remains on the Senate calendar. 

Department of Education—On October 
10, 1918, Senate 4987, to create a depart- 
ment of education, with its chief a Cabi- 
net member, was introduced by Senator 
Smith and referred to the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. Hearings were 
held on December 5th but no action has 
yet been taken by the committee. The 
Federation of Teachers was not fully 
satisfied with the provisions of Senate 
4987 and has prepared a new bill, which 
will be introduced in the House. 

Attacking the Meat Trust.—Extended sen- 
sational hearings have been held by the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
on H. R. 13324. The bill authorizes 
the President to acquire for the United 
States refrigerators and other especially 
equipped cars, cold storage and freezing 
plants, feeding stations, icing stations, 
car shops, stockyards, terminal and belt 
railroads, exchange buildings, rendering 
plants and such other facilities as he may 
deem necessary for the operation of the 
stockyards and for the operation of com- 
petitive live stock markets. A similar 
bill, S. 5288, said to have the approval 
of the administration, was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Ellison D. Smith of South 
Carolina and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of which 
Senator Smith is chairman. There it 
has since slumbered, the committee devot- 
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ing its time to hearings upon the railroad 
situation. 

Better Social and Industrial Conditions.— 
Hearings on Senator Kenyon’s resolution, 
S. R. 382, to investigate and recommend 
methods of promoting better social and 
industrial conditions are continuing. Presi- 
dent Gompers appeared before this com- 
mittee on January 3-4. It is expected 
that the committee will later report some 
constructive legislation. 

Child Labor.—The bill to prevent child 
labor by levying a tax of ten per cent on 
the net income of concerns employing 
young children, attached as an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Bill, is still in con- 
ference between the Houses. It is ex- 
pected that the measure will become 
law along with the Revenue Bill. 

Cooperative Societies’ Exemption.—An 
amendment to the Revenue Bill which would 
exempt Cooperative Societies from the 
payment of the income tax upon sales to 
their members was agreed to in the Senate 
on December 11, and will probably be- 
come law when the bill is enacted. 

Seamen’s Bills ——Senator Calder and Rep- 
resentative Gould of New York have in- 
troduced bills in the Senate and House to 
amend the Seamen’s Act of 1915 by strik- 
ing out from the act the essential portions 
that were fought for by the American 
Federation of Labor. No action has yet 
been taken in committee on either bill. 

Second Class Postage-——An amendment 
to the Revenue Bill to repeal the Zone 
system in relation to second-class postage 
was adopted in the Senate December 
23, 1918. This repeal is one of the points 
of difference between the two houses and 
is involved in the conference on the War 
Revenue Bill, which is now taking place. 
The A. F. of L. has taken active measures 
to support the repeal. 

Restriction of Immigration.—H. R. 13669, 
introduced by Congressman Burnett of Ala- 
bama, proposes to suspend immigration of 
aliens for four years. H. R. 13325, intro- 
duced by Congressman Lufkin of Mass- 
achusetts, proposes to suspend immigration 
for two years. Hearings upon these bills 
began January 8. Secretary Morrison ap- 
peared in support of the suspension of im- 
migration. HENRY STERLING, 

R. S. SEXTON, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PaciFIc 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef—Our organization is composed 
of 21 locals and has a total membership of 1,017, 
which includes an increase of 6 members. We 
have had 2 deaths resulting in an expenditure of 
$300. Our Chicago branch has reduced hours of 
labor to 45 per week in a few shops as well as gained 
a slight increase in wages. Our Grand Rapids 
branch also secured a slight advance in wages. 
About 150 members are unemployed. State of 


employment is dull but is improving slightly. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantzs.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals and has a total membership 
of 200. We have had 1 death resulting in an 
expenditure of $100. State of employment is 
good at present but is becoming slack. 


Draftsmen 


Horace B. Abel.—Our organization is composed 
of 22 locals, which includes 4 new locals that have 
been formed in Newport News, Virginia; Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania; Mobile, Alabama; and Mon- 
treal, Canada. State of employment is good 
and improving. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider—Our organization is com- 
ae of 42 locals and has a total membership 
of 3,018. 


Engravers, Steel and Copper Plate 


Wm. Johnson.—Our organization is composed of 
2 unions and has a total membership of 83, which 
includes an increase of 2 members. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


Glass Workers, Flint 


Chas. J. Shipman.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 130 locals and has a total membership 
of 9,353. This includes a new local which has 
been formed in Charleston, West Virginia. State 
of employment is unsettled. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 89 locals and has a total membership 
of 6,000. This includes a new local which has 
been formed in Dallas, Texas, and an increase 
of 22 and decrease of 13 members. Three hundred 


and seventy-five unionists and eleven non-unionists 
have been on strike in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
fifteen weeks, and in Bloomington, Illinois, twenty- 
one weeks for the purpose of gaining recogni- 
tion of the union and increased wages; the contro- 
versy is still pending. Our local union in Van- 
couver has succeeded in signing a union agreement 
with two laundries and about 50 of the members 
have returned to work in these two union laun- 
dries. Hotel owners and union labor have com- 
bined to establish a union laundry. State of 
employment is fair and improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 40 locals and has a total membership of 
5,578. We have had 5 deaths, and cared for 36 
sick and disabled members, the former causing 
an expenditure of $1,700, and the latter an 
expenditure of $876; 20 members have been un- 
employed and the expenditure therefor amounted 
to $358. State of employment is good. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber—Our organization is composed 
of 424 locals and has a total membership of 51,141. 
State of employment is fair. 


Print Cutters 


Wm. H. Parr—Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 392. 
We have had one death and as a result thereof 
have expended $200. Our entire organization 
at New York, Philadelphia, York, Buffalo, and 
New Brunswick has been on strike 22 weeks for 
the purpose of gaining the eight-hour day and in- 
creased wages, and the controversy is still pending. 


Railway Mail Association. 


W. M. Collins —Our organization is composed 
of 119 locals and has a total membership of 13,159, 
which is an increase of 36 members over last month. 
We have cared for 72 sick and disabled members 
at an expenditure of $9,668, and have had 2 deaths, 
resulting in an expenditure of $8,000. 


Transferrers, Steel Plate 


J. A. MacCaskie—Our organization is com- 
posed of 3 locals and has a membership of 80. 
State of employment is good. ; 


Weavers, Wire 


Chas. C. Bradley—Our organization is com- 
posed of 5 locals and has a total membership of 
330. State of employment is good at present 
but is becoming slack. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Geo. J. Cooke: 

Teamsters, chauffeurs, retail clerks, and textile 
workers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

employes have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady except for the carpenters. 

Taft—Paul E. Gilmore: 

Typographical union has been formed. Em- 
ployment is steady. One boycott has been re- 
moved by adjustment of differences. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Machinists’ Union No. 
with a membership of 35. 


steady. 
COLORADO 


Pueblo—E. R. Walker: 

As a result of strike engineers, firemen and 
yardmen employed by the Colorado and Wyoming 
railroad, a subsidiary company of a local fuel 
and iron company, obtained a signed contract 
with the company, and hereafter representatives 
of the union will be dealt with directly in all mat- 
ters. Employment is steady. 


FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—H. S. Kieley: 

All organizations are insisting upon union made 
goods. Maintenance of way and shop laborers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 
Fire fighters have organized, and the organiza- 
tion of the railway clerks is increasing rapidly. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet —Tony Augustino: 

In some local factories we have secured eight 
hours and time and one-half for all hours in excess 
of eight, Employes in a local paint plant and 
coke and gas makers have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Kewanee.—J. E. Stac 

Federal Labor ae No. 16087 has increased 
its membership about 25 per cent, the total number 
of members being at the present time over 2,000. 
A local factory is practically union as nearly all 
the employes belong to the different unions. The 
boilermakers have taken in 25 new members, 
their membership now totaling approximately 
375. Machinists have a membership of 200. 
The molders have made a substantial gain in 
membership. The barbers’ union has remained 
intact during twelve years of antagonism against 
unions, and the membership at present is 3,300. 
Employment is steady. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Local of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen has been formed. Employ- 
ment is fairly good. 


1161 has been formed 
Employment is fairly 
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and clubs are 
using Mazola 









The chef has many resources 
entirely out of the reach of the 
housewife—but everybody can 
get Mazola. Use Mazola in- 
stead of butter, lard or “frying 
fais,"’ and you have discovered 
the secret of serving your 
fried foods crisp, delicate and 
digestible. 


Mazola is perfectly delicious on 
salads—with a delicate flavor 
that many prefer to olive oil, 
and is less than half the cost. 


Send for the Mazola book of 
proven recipes—free upon re- 
quest. 





Corn Products Refining Co. 


17 Battery Place, New York. 














Sprinafiels: .—R. E. Woodmansee: 

e State Federation of Labor Convention, 
held in Bloomington, December 2-7, was the 
greatest gathering of organized labor ever held 
in the state. The strike of the street carmen 
has been declared off and they are awaiting a 
decision from the National War Labor Board. 
Conditions of labor in Springfield and vicinty are 
about normal and in many trades there is a lack 
of : sufficient men to carry on the work. 

Staunton.—Tilden Bozarth: 

The wages of the Brotherhood of Interurban 
Trainmen have been increased 10 cents per hour 
as a result of strike lasting ten days. The mines 
are only working about half time. Label com- 
mittees have been appointed by unions. 

Urbana.—George Hankins: 

Local street carmen have been awarded a 16 
ber cent increase in wages effective as of September 

, through arbitration. = £00 aaa is steady 
By in the building trad 

Westville—Wm. ~taenagg 

By mutual agreement barbers received 10 per 
cent increase in wages. Employment is steady 
except in the mines. Miners’ local has been formed. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—E. P. Davis: 
Maintenance of way employes and freight 
handlers have organized. Employment is steady. 
Evansville—Fred Hohenberger: 
Furniture workers have organized. Central 
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Labor Union has a label committee working for 
the union label. Employment is not steady. 
Fort Wayne.—Persa R. Bell: 
Bindery workers, foundry employes, telephone 
operators, and expressmen have organized. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. 


Fort Wayne.—E. T. Drew: 

Structural iron workers employed on a large 
piece of construction work here received an in- 
crease of 15 cents per hour. Employment is 
not very steady. 

Muncie ——Harvey Hickman: 

Members of the International Brotherhood of 
Foundry Employes’ Local Union No. 72, which 
was organized last August with a membership 
of 185, have been on strike two weeks at a local 
foundry and machine company. The strikers 
are asking for an 8-hour day and wages from 40 
to 55 cents per hour, according to the kind of work, 
time and one-half for overtime and double time 
for ‘Sundays and holidays. Organized labor of 
this city is supporting the striking foundry workers. 
Employment is steady. 

Richmond.—Robert E. Graham: 

City ordinance has been passed granting city 
firemen $10 per month increase. Strike-is oa ata 
local planing mill. State of employment is fair. 


IOWA 


Burlington —K.. E. Anderson: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad shops 
reduced hours from 9 to 8 December 9. Employ- 
ment is fair. Local of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way clerks has been formed as well as a local of 
the International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men. The Commercial Exchange is asking labor’s 
cooperation in the community. 

Stoux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Employes in a local tin works have organized 
after a strike lasting one week. Increase in wages 
for packers is pending before Arbitration Board of 
Chicago. 

Waterloo.—Leon A. Link: 

Teamsters have secured a contract for hauling 
ice to local and railway ice houses at an advance 
of 20 cents per load over last year without strike 
They also succeeded in unionizing a large coal 
concern 100 per cent. Employment is steady in 
most trades although there is an over-supply of 
help in some lines. Commercial Club has adopted 
resolutions urging that all public improvements 
which are necessary be commenced as soon as 
possible so as to keep labor employed during the 
reconstruction period. The Illinois Central Rail- 
way band has been unionized, every member be- 
coming affiliated with the local musicians’ union. 


Railway clerks’ union has been formed and main- 
tenance of way employes on the Illinois Central 
Railway lines have organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leominster.—Albert Lafrennie: 
Woodworkers and machinists have organized. 
State of employment is fair. 


Taunton.—Colin F. Chisholm: 

Iron molders working on piece work gained an in- 
crease of 10 per cent, and. coremakers also were 
granted a minimum of $5.75 and an 8-hour day. 
These improvements were gained as a result of 
negotiations with the Stove Founders’ Defense 
Association. Fire fighters’ local has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—Geo. W. Starkweather: 

Carpenters raised their wages from 55 cents to 
65 cents per hour and reduced hours of labor from 
9 to 8 as a result of short strike. Machinists’ 
Local No. 551 added about 500 members to its 
membership in the last thirty days. The Flint 
Federation of Labor Committee is constantly 
urging the use of the union label. Employment is 
steady. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Local of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way and Railway Shop Laborers has been formed 
and railroad clerks have organized. Employment 
is fairly steady. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Boot and shoe workers have organized. Rail- 
road machinists’ local has heen formed, and boiler- 
makers have organized on Pere Marquette Rail- 
road. Employment is steady. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Federal Labor Union in St. Paul has been formed. 
Maintenance of way employes at Brainerd have 
organized, as well as miners at Eveleth, Chisholm, 
and Nashwauk; also miners at Hibbing, Virginia. 
Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—J. T. McKee: 

Three hundred employes of a local lead company 
have been locked out on account of efforts to or- 
ganize, and the controversy has been submitted 
to the National War Labor Board. Employment is 
not steady. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

All organized labor is working eight hours per 
day except street railway employes. Flour and 
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cereal workers’ Local No. 58 has been formed. 
Employment is steady in all lines except the build- 
ing trades. 

Sedalia.—Edw. Mullaley: 

Fire fighters secured,an increase of -$10 per month 


and an additional day of rest. gi elephone opera-. 


tors and garment workers have organized. Local 
of railway clerks has been formed at Parsons, 
Kansas. Employment is steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—H. H. Long: 

Through the Grievance Committee and Central 
Labor Union wages for all pump men on the Union 
Pacific Railroad have been increased. Our Cen- 
tral body and a representative of the Allied Labor 
Press of Boston, Massachusetts, are inaugurating a 
campaign for the union label. Local No. 867, 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way and 
Railroad Shop Laborers, has been formed. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Lincoln.—Frank M. Coffey: 

Common laborers who are organized, employed 
by railroads, increased wages and work eight hours. 
There are more men than there is employment to 
take care of them. Nebraska Lodge No. 157, 
railway clerks, has been formed. 

Lincoln.—H. Elwood: 

Local of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America has been formed at York, 
Nebraska. Label committee of the Central Labor 
Union is actively urging the use of the union 
label. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—Richard S. Weston: 

Carpenters received an increase in wages from 
70 cents to 80 cents per hour through their local 
union. Employment is not steady. 


NEW JERSEY 


Vineland.—A. J. Dean: ; 
Forty-four hours per week is the established 
work week in this district. Employment is steady. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse—H. H. Woodard: 

Labor is well represented on Board of Manage- 
ment of Federal Employment Office. There is 
some idleness due to the transition from a war to 
a peace basis. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury.— Alonzo Rowe: 
All classes of labor are steadily employed. There 


is a good demand for the union label. Stationary 
firemen and freight handlers have organized. 


OHIO 


Byesville-—C. H. Grabham: 

Supreme Court has ruled that liability insurance 
companies can not do business in Ohio. Employ- 
ment is not very 8teady. The eight-hour day is 
being more rigidly enforced. 

Cambridge —Chas. F. Baughman: 

January 1, 1918, the Guernsey County Central 
Labor Union was formed, and during the year this 
organization has been very successful. Among other 
activities, it has secured and fitted up permanent 
labor headquarters consisting of two meeting rooms 
separated by an ante-room. With about 15 or- 
ganizations affiliated the Central Labor Union is 
practically self-sustaining. All furnishings were 
purchased with funds secured by voluntary con- 
tributions from the organized workers of the 
county. The Central Labor Union arranged a 
successful Labor Day celebration and with the 
mammoth parade and park attractions drew a 
crowd of 15,000 people. The central body in a 
well-conducted campaign raised the sum of $1,150 
and expended approximately $950/'for the -cele- 
bration and placed the balance in the furnishing 
fund. During the period from March, 1918, to 
September, 1918, the following unions have been 
formed: Federal union, machinists’ union, main- 
tenance of way, railway carmen’s union, railway 
clerks. Employment is steady. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Employes in several steel mills have organized. 
Employment is not steady. 

Coshocton.—Earl Locard: 

Local of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers has been formed. Several 
engineers are on strike for increased wages. City 
ordinance has been passed putting all employes 
on eight-hour basis as well as for increase in wages. 
Employment is not steady. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville —C. W. Couzins: 

Union labor is being employed on the con- 
struction of fifty modern houses as well as on a new 
building being erected by a local smelter com- 
pany. Employment is steady in .nearly all 
crafts. 

McAlester —R. O. Jaggers: 

Employment is steady, and new mines and 
cotton oil mill have opened up, and road building 
and railroad improvements are going on. A 
local of each of the following crafts has been formed: 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and Railway Shop Laborers; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America 
and Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Also fire 
fighters have organized. 
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Muskogee.—George W. Griffin: 

Local of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has 
been formed, as well as of the express drivers, 
and maintenance of way employes and railway 
shop laborers. Employment is steady. 

Shawnee.—O. E. Heath: 

The basic eight-hour day has ‘besa established 
in practically all industries, and the employers 
are arranging to re-employ all returning soldiers 
that were formerly employed by them. The 
street car situation, which threatened a general 
strike, has been settled satisfactorily to all con- 
* cerned without the strike being called. A new 
organization of maintenance of way employes and 
railway shop laborers has been formed with a 
membership of over 200. We have a live organiz~ 
ing committee which is obtaining good results. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. W. Yeager: 

Workers in the Pennsylvania railroad shops in 
this city have secured an 8-hour day which went 
into effect December 9. 

Canonsburg.—Cleve Murray: 

City Council has passed ordinance to hire nothing 
but union labor on city buildings. Employment 
is steady. 

Johnstown.—Chas. A. McKeown: 

Machinists and switchmen have 
Employment is steady. 

Sayre.—Thomas E. Falsey: 

Carpenters of Local No. 145 received an advance 
from 45 cents to 65 cents per hour without any 
trouble. The Lehigh Valley Railroad shops are 
90 per cent organized and the employes have re- 
ceived a substantial increase in wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Women workers at a local squib mill were granted 
a substantial increase in wages and an 8-hour day. 
Mines are running steadily, and employment in 
other trades is fair. Organized labor was behind 
the Red Cross membership drive of December 12- 
23. 

Williams port.—S. Herman]Alter: 

Wages and working conditions have been 
generally improved throughout the city, some of 
the better conditions having been secured through 
the offices of the War Labor Board. This latter 
applies to the iron trades generally. Employ- 
ment is steady, and soldiers are coming back fast, 
but are promptly cared for in one or the other of 
the varied industries. Over 1,500 workers were 
added to the organized ranks in all trades as a 
result of organizing campaign. During the last 
six months plumbers, textile workers, bookbinders, 
wire rope workers, foundry employes, signal men, 


organized. 


carmen on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and main- 
tenance of way men on the Reading, Pennsylvania 
and New York Central lines have organized, and 
moulders, machinists, street carmen, and mill 
men have reorganized. Also membership in the 
electrical workers’ local has been increased. 


SOYTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —C. H. Greene: 

Local No. 856, International Brotherhood cf 
Electrical Workers, has been formed with 27 charter 
members. By agreement hours have been re- 
duced from 9 to 8 in carmen department of Southern 
Railway; roundhouse machinists, etc., also have 
reduced hours from 10 to 9. Employment is 
steady. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Fred B. Johnson: 

Painters received 5 cents per hour voluntary 
increase from December 1. Railway clerks have 
organized with 60 charter members; alsojexpressmen 
have organized. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—I. Ross: 

Shipyard mill helpers have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady when the weather is favorable. 

Galveston.—J. S. Lewis: 

The different locals have cemented themselves 
together as one local as never before. Railroad 
helpers and laborers’ union has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 

Palestine—Edw. M. Ware: 

Linemen working for telephone company have 
been on strike. Employment is steady. 

Waco.—E. A. Harrell: 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Local No. 622 received 
increase from $5.20 per day to $6.80 without 
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trouble. Garment workers have opened a factory 
on the cooperative plan, selling stock at $5 per 
share, and limiting the number of shares to 5 per 
person; one of the largest wholesale and retail 
firms have contracted for the first three months 
output. Employment is steady except in the 
building trades. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

Coal trimmers secured a signed agreement for 
70 cents per hour for eight hours and compensa- 
tion for overtime. There is plenty of work. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma.—W. J. Beard: 
Newsboys and candy makers have organized. 
Employment is steady. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—D. W. Hannis: 

Painters an increase in wages January 1, 
thus augmenting their scale to $5.20 per day of 
eight hours. Employment is fair. labor 
affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce of the 

city of Clarksburg. 

Davis.—James H. Cox: 

We have secured the affiliation of all local unions 
to the West Virginia Federation of Labor. Union 
made tobacco can be secured in nearly all stores 
in the city. Timber workers’ local has been formed 
with a membership of nearly 100 and leather workers 
have organized. Pulp and sulphite workers in-- 
augurated an organizing campaign at Piedmont 
and excellent results are being obtained. 

Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Four locals of the United Mine Workers of 
America have been formed. Employment is fair. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

A silk mill has opened up during the past month, 
and employment is steady. Several locals have 
appointed committees, and the Central Council 
has an active committee, which continually urge 
the purchase of union labelled goods. Chauffeurs’ 
local has been formed. 


WISCONSIN 

Antigo.—Fred W. Luebcke: 

There is plenty of work in the logging camps, 
but the mills are all shut down. Maintenance of 
way employes, railway clerks and timber workers. 
are taking in new mem + 

Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

Trackmen received 7 cents per hour increase 
through Grand Lodge and Wage Board. Street 
carmen received 5 to 7 cents per hour voluntary 
increase. Twenty-one clerks at Green Bay and 
Western Company offices received $15 
to $17.50 per month increase through their com- 
mittee. Maintenance of way employes are 
over entire Green Bay and Western Railroad lines, 
Chicago and Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul on all divisions out of Green Bay. 
Employment is fairly steady. 

Superior.—Jas. B. Campbell: 

Grain elevator non street carmen, and 
bookkeepers have 

CANADA 

Montreal.—-M. E. Alarie: 

Fire fighters went on strike and 33 hours later 
made a gain of 12 hours per day, and the ques- 
tion of increased wages is to be settled by arbitration. 
Also policemen, engineers, and stationary 
have secured better conditions. Meat cutters 
and butchers, as well as glove workers, have or- 
ganized. 
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of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held te the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourta—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


A. UMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of sotivenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
S/S » A, conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
a Gla sae) Js effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
wal $j] souvenir publication of any kind. 
eo/ Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
mV. og 14, 1901. 














